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“THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


of any Medical Journal in the World” 
is synonymous with 


“THE GREATEST POPULARITY 


of any Medical Journal in the World” 
The ideal representative of both is 


“THE MEDICAL BRIEF 


A Monthly Journal of Scientific Medicine 


THE BEST BY ANY TEST 
TO REACH FAMILY DOCTORS 


It is read by more of them monthly 


THE WORLD OVER 


Than any other medical journal extant 
Sample copy and rates for the asking 


OFFICES: 


Ninth and Olive Streets, st. Louis, Mo. 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. Chicago. Astor Court Bidg., New York. 
Foreign Office: Auckland House, Basinghall Avenue, 
London, E.C., England. 
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AS IT WAS IN THE 
BEGINNING. 


Manly M. Gillam is really one 
of the forefathers of department 
store advertising—not because he 
is old, but because that field of 
publicity, like the big stores them- 
selves, is comparatively new. Mr. 
Gillam is fifty-eight, which is only 
the final mile-post of youth in this 
day and age. When J. Pierpont 
Morgan was fifty-eight, it is said, 
he had done nothing more note- 
worthy in life than finance the 
Coney Island elephant, of unhappy 
memory. 

During James Gordon Bennett’s 
recent visit to this country Mr. 
Gillam was given charge of the 
advertising of the New York Her- 
ald. Before that he had been ad- 
vertising counselor for the paper, 
giving its advertisers the benefit 
of his advice and experience. Prior 
to this he was advertising coun- 
selor to the business public at 
lazge, advertising man for John 
Wanamaker and Hilton, Hughes & 
Co., managing editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, city editor of the 
Boston Post, reporter for the Bos- 
ton Daily News, bookkeeper, sten- 
ographer, private secretary and 
clerk. Mr. Gillam was born on a 
farm in Alba, Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1846, and began 
his career at seventeen in the 
quartermaster’s department of the 
United States Army during the 
Civil War. His advertising career 
began at John Wanamaker’s Phil- 
adelphia store in 1886. 

“I_was then managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Record,” he said 
lately at the office of the New 
York Herald, “and knew nothing 
of advertising, My training had 
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all been along news and editorial 
lines. There wasn’t a great deal 
of advertising printed in the Phil- 
adelphia papers at that time, but 
soon after going to the Quaker 
City my attention was attracted by 
the daily announcements of John 
Wanamaker. They were seldom a 
column in size, and more often a 
half column. But the items of 
.tore news were set in pica old 
style, which, among the black ads 
of that day, made them conspicuous 
through their inconspicuousness. It 
seemed to me a very good type for 
setting advertisements, but I 
thought I could improve the man- 
ner in which they told their story. 

“Mr. Singerly, publisher of the 
Record, had a magnificent herd of 
Holstein cattle at his country place 
outside Philadelphia. They were 
kept with greater care than some 
people keep their children—housed 
in stone barns, fed on ensilage, 
groomed like horses. The milk 
was scientifically cooled, the cream 
separated by centrifugal machinery 
and butter churned from it with 
every regard for the best product. 
In Philadelphia at that day the 
famous Darlington butter sold at a 
dollar a pound and never lacked 
buyers. But the butter from Mr. 
Singerly’s Holsteins, every whit as 
good, was put on sale two days a 
week at the old Central Market 
at regular market prices. It didn’t 
sell. There were some buyers, but 
no regular demand. 

“*Hang it all, Gillam,’ he said to 
me one day, ‘Why doesn’t it sell? 
See if you can’t write some sort of 
advertisement to make that butter 

0. 

“Well, when I got round to the 
matter the first thing that struck 
me was the old style pica of the 
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Wanamaker ads — Wanamaker 
type, we called it. Then I began 
to ask myself what argument could 
be employed to interest people in 
this Holstein butter. This brought 
me eventually to what I believe is 
the principle of all advertising. | 
asked myself why, I, or my wife, 
or my family, should use that but- 
ter. Because it was good—better 
than any other to be had at the 
price. The point was, therefore, 
to let people know how good it 
was. 

“I began an investigation of 
Holstein cattle, and found that for 
a thousand years this breed had 
been the pride of Europe. When 
America was a _ wilderness the 
Holstein herds had been cared for 
like children, and many famous 
butter-making strains like the Eng- 
lish Holderness, were derived from 
them. It was intensely interesting 
to me, and I felt‘sure it would be 
to the public. So three ads were 
planned—the first to give the his- 
tory of the Holsteins, the second 
to tell about them in America, and 
the third to deal with Mr. Singer- 
ly’s herd and the methods of mak- 
ing butter at his farm. Three cuts 
of Holstein cows were made. The 
ads took a half column of space in 
the Wanamaker type, with the cut 
in the center. The facts were so 
interesting that anyone who began 
to read would continue to the end. 
The only advertising argument was 
comprised in a nonpariel line at 
the bottom—‘Butter from a herd 
of Holstein cows wil] be on sale 
to-day at the Central Market at 
regular prices.’ One ad did the 
business. At noon of the morning 
the first was printed there wasn’t 
an ounce of the butter left, and the 
other two ads established a de- 
mand that far exceeded the capaci- 
ty of the dairy. 

“Some months after Mr. Singer- 
ly asked me what I knew about 
music. 

“Nothing at all,’ I said. 

“‘Well, there’s a man named 
Willard Spenser here in town 
who’s writing an opera for the 
Temple Theater, and I want you 
to advertise it.’ 

“The Temple Theater belonged 


to the publisher of the Record, but 
had never paid. This new opera 
was the ‘Little Tycoon.’ The Jap- 
anese were an unknown people 
then, and I found out what I could 
about them from books: A hup- 
dred and fifty little ads were writ 
ten describing their life and man- 
ners, such as their way of sleeping 
on a wooden pillow with a lantern 
to keep away evil spirits, their 
custom of shaking hands’ with 
themselves, getting onto a horse 
from the right side and so forth. 
These were printed with little cuts 
of Japs planting rice, drinking tea 
and so on, and at the bottom ot 
each was a line, ‘The Little Tycoon 
will give a reception at the Temple 
Theater to-night.’ Almost imme 
diately the theater began doing a 
business that far exceeded its ¢a- 
pacity, and the opera had a tun 
in Philadelphia that was never 
equalled on the road. After that I 
wrote some advertising for Kellar, 
the magician, then a youngster in 
his profession, using the facts of 
Kellar’s own life and travels ag the 
main theme of interest. 

“But this is like getting into an 
old garret. Perhaps I am telling 
you things that are of no interest 
to present day advertisers. — To 
make a long story short, John 
Wanamaker came to the Record 
one day and wanted to engage the 
man who had written the Holstein 
ads. I was doing as well as Phad 
ever hoped to do on the Record, 
and my relations with Mr. Singer- 
ly were those of a son. In my 
heart, however, I knew that I was 
only a theorist in business affairs. 
T wrote advertising confidently, but 
it was entirely on theory. I was 
a book merchant, if you please. 
The best capital that any man can 
have is what he has in his head. 
To come in touch with the greatest 
retail business in America wot! 
add infinitely to my knowledge. If 
it led to nothing else I should be 
a better newspaper man for the 
experience. I accepted the offer. 

“When I went into the new po- 
sition it was with a real awe of 
the depar‘ment heads that Mr. 
Wanamaker had gathered about 
him. To me, it seemed, every in- 
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dividual one of them must be a 
veritable master in merchandising, 
and the store an aggregation of 
little Napoleons of commerce. I 
found, however, that while each 
head knew al! abou: goods, widths, 
prices, grades and everything that 
pertained to buying in his depart- 
‘rent, there were few who had any 
notion of public demand or gen- 
eral business methods, They knew 


years of experience in gathering 
and writing the news of the world 
it was natural that I should treat 
the advertising as a news proposi- 
tion. In the store I sought centers 
of interest. The style of my pre- 
decessors had been sprightly and 
entertaining, but ran chiefly to talk, 
with few prices and little selling 
argument. It was excellent, yet 
seemed the wrong thing. After 


Mr. M. M. GILLAM. 


the people from whom they bought, 
but not those to whom they sold. 
The genius of John Wanamaker, 
for management, made the selling 
Organization. I feel safe in saying 
that he is even a poor buyer, but 
in determining public demand and 
getting close to the people he is 
a wizard. 

“The half column to a column of 
space used daily was a big adver- 
tisement in 1886. With my eighteen 


stirring up interest why not put 
some meat on the bones of the 
skeleton that had been created? 
Plenty of prices were made a feat- 
ure of the ads, and the story was 
varied from day to day by putting 
emphasis on different departments. 
The news of the store—that was 
the idea. Some days we had 
strikes in hosiery, and on others 
red-handed war in dress goods. 
Advertising a big store might be 
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compared to gathering fruit from a 
great orchard. Everything de- 
pends on selection of interesting 
subjects. Some men go out and 
gather the ripe, tempting things 
that appeal to the public, while 
others set before readers in their 
ads only the windfalls, green plums 
and rotten apples. 

“My theory of the reader’s treat- 
ment of advertising was a glance. 
So presently the ads were cut up 
into paragraphs with little sub- 
heads to catch the eye and make 
easy reading. Every ad had little 
hooks to catch attention, and fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance. I 
soon saw the convenience of hav- 
ing the ads set in the store, and 
put in a composing room. There 
was economy in it too, for by cut- 
ting out a word here and there we 
saved several lines of space daily, 
and as the cost of a line in all the 
papers was something like four 
dollars the service really paid for 
itself. Mr. Ogden was in the 
Philadelphia store. then, and per- 
sistently advocated the use of il- 
lustrations. We recognized their 
value, but didn’t know how to pro- 
duce enough interesting pictures to 
supply the daily demand. Mr. 
Wanamaker said it was impossible 
to make suggestive cuts in suffi- 
cient number, but Mr. Ogden per- 
sisted—he was an enthusiast. Fi- 
nally we had a conference on the 
matter and each took home a set 
of proofs to think up subjects for 
illustration. I produced four with 
the greatest difficulty, and was 
heartily ashamed of them. The 
others had about as many. All 
seemed puerile, but Mr. Wanamak- 
er gave the word to go ahead as 
soon as we had fifty pictures in re- 
serve. Several weeks must have 
passed before we secured that 
number, for ideas came slowly. I 
could suggest three hundred pic- 
tures to-day from one of those ads, 
but you must remember that we 
were on entirely new ground then. 

“The average space was a col- 
umn_a day, but sometimes we took 
a page, and once two pages. But 
the next day’s ad would be a half 
column. The advertising simply 


reported the normal gossip of the 
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store, The size of the ad indicated 
its importance. A _ three-column 
announcement in the Philadelphia 
morning papers was instantly ree. 
ognized by the people of that city 
as an event at Wanamaker’s. | 
was a good method, that. I think 
to-day that the normal news of a 
large store can be amply told ina 
column of newspaper space. The 
news of the store is like the news 
of the world. You can’t take Port 
Arthur every morning, or bury a 
Queen, or assassinate a President, 
If you do, the thing palls. Worse 
yet, the advertising man must work 
in the treadmill of a page a day, 
with the result that the advertising 
becomes lifeless and perfunctory, 
“From all this gossip of olf 
times I presume you want me to 
draw an advertising moral. Well, 
I firmly believe that the methods 
followed then are better than those 
of the present, and that we must 
eventually come back to them by 
reaction. Present day ads are too 
big. The desire to attract by big- 
ness of space and bigness of state- 
ment has become a disease. The 
bread is spread so thin sometimes 
tnat you can’t taste the butter. The 
everlasting grind of filling a page 
a day inevitably leads to exaggera- 
tion. In an old Oriental legend 
each Caliph on ascending the 
throne shot an arrow, and each was 
supposed to shoot further than his 
predecessor. That’s what adver- 
tising men try to do now. Ex- 
aggeration soon leads to demorali- 
zation. I grant that there is a 
certain portion of the public that 
can be attracted by big ads and 
sensational statements. In Boston 
I helped break up the get-rich- 
quick swindle of a swindler who 
promised people twenty-five per 
cent on their money, and it seemed 
that when his game had been fully 
exposed the public would never 
bite upon it again. But lately we 
have had 520-per-cent Miller, and 
I now believe that a 1,000-per-cent 
swindle would catch victims. Years 
ago in Philadelphia there was a 
clothing merchant who attracted 
people by the most. sensational, 
lying statements. He semed to do 
well despite his dishonesty. One 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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Little Lessons in Publicity.—Lesson 51. 


SILENT SALESMEN 


It isn’t always the flashily-dressed, loud-talking salesman that sells the 
most goods, It is the clean, clear-cut representative, possessing the respect 
and confidence of the public. Would you like to secure such a salesman, 
having entree to practically all the homes of the parchasing classes in each 
of five representative American cities ; a clean representative that will present 
your wares before the family circle in the evening, when there is leisure and 
inclination for reading ? 


WASHINGTON 


Tke Nation’s Capital. Present population, 290,000 THE EVENING 
STaR is the salesman visiting over 924 per cent of the white homes every 
evening. It reaches the parlors and li raries of 15,000 homes daily where 
no other Washington daily is read. 


BALTIMORE 


The sixth city of the United States and the Gateway to the South. 
Present population, 558,000. THE BALTIMORE NEws is the salesman reach- 
ing practically all of the reading population, It covers in the evening—the 
proper time—a territory that three morning papers divide. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The great railroad centre. Present population, 183,coo. For a quarter 
of acentury THE INDIANAPOLIS NEws has daily visited the best families in 
Indiana. THE News reaches more homes every evening than all other 
Indianapolis papers combined. 


MONTREAL 


The New York of Canada. Present population, 300,000. THE Mon- 
TREAL STAR possesses the respect and confidence of its readers and visits 
ninety per cent of the English-speaking families in its city of publication 


every evening. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The great city of the great Northwest. Present population, 225,000. 
One of the most profitable fields for experimental work in the country and 
thoroughly covered by THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, one of the certainties 
in advertising, with a daily circulation of 57,000. 

nL 

Here are five salesmen going into practically all homes of the purchasing 

classes in five leading cities in America. Their use assures results. 


fl. LEE STARKE 
Wiens roukne Mgr. General Advertising. Tribune Building, 
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day Mr. Wanamaker frankly asked 
him why he pursued a method of 
getting business that was so far 
from the legitimate. 

“Mr. Wanamaker,’ he replied 
with equal frankness, ‘there are 
1,000,000 people in Philadelphia. 
Ten per cent of them are fools— 
100,000. If I can get ten per cent 
of those—10,000—I can do a pro- 
fitable business. And you must 
always remember that our popu- 
lation is increasing.’ 

“He thrived for a number of 
years, but on that corner to-day 
there is no clothing store. Now, 
right among the _ sensational, 
spread-eagle advertisements of to- 
day there are smaller announce- 
ments of firms people trust so im- 
plicitly that they don’t need much 
advertising. Their reputations for 
fair dealing and conservative state- 
ments are so firmly established that 
their column a day carries more 
weight than somebody else’s page. 
When they say ‘Three dollars re- 
duced from five,’ the public knows 
that five dollars was the actual sell- 
ing price of yesterday. Others re- 
sort to little subterfuges—and I 
confess that I have used them my- 
self—like ‘former value five dol- 
lars,’ meaning, in reality, that they 
were perhaps worth that in the 
times of Louis XV. Right here is 
the diseased member of the ad- 
vertising body. I indicate the dis- 
ease, but leave you to infer the 
remedy. By the law of reaction 
we'll eventually revert to quieter 
methods. 

“From time to time there has 
been hot discussion as to who or- 
iginated the old style pica method 
of advertising. Mr. Wanamaker 
says that he selected this type him- 
self, and Mr. Ogden supports him. 
Some years ago the Dry Goods 
Economist asked me to write an ar- 
ticle that would settle the point. I 
thought it would be easy to do so 
by looking up the files of Phila- 
delphia papers. But far earlier 
than 1861, when Mr. Wanamaker 
began in Oak Hall, I found old 
style pica ads in Philadelphia dail- 
ies, and even ads that had the 
Wanamaker style of taking the 
people into his confidence and talk- 
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ing to each reader individually, 
None of the advertisers had ever 
carried the idea out as persistently 
or fully, but the germ was there, 
and I concluded that instead of 
settling the matter with an article 
I could only add to the fuel of the 
dispute. The Wanamaker style 
was a growth, depending on no 
one man. Each successive writer 
has added something to it, and the 
experience of years has added most 
of all.” Jas. H. Cotins, 
——~+@>—__—. 


A PRAYER. 


O, Powers that be, make me sufficient 

- ee apt — 
each me to know and to obser 
Rules of the Game. — 

Give me to mind my own business 
at all times and to lose no good oppor- 
tunity of holding my tongue. 

Help me not to cry for the moon or 
over spilled milk. 

Grant me neither to proffer nor to 
welcome cheap praise; to distinguish 
pd | between sentiment and _senti- 
mentality, cleaving to the one and de- 
spising the other. 

When it is appointed for me to suffer, 
let me, so far as may humanly be pos- 
sible, take example from the dear, well- 
bred beasts, and go away quietly, to 
bear my suffering by myself. 

Give me to be always a good com- 
rade, and to view the passing show with 
an eye constantly growing keener, a 
agg =A broadening and deepening day 
y_ day. 

Help me to win, if win I may; but— 
and this, O Powers! especially—if I 
may not _win, make me a good loser. 
Amen.—Robert Frothingham, Advertis. 
ing Manager Life. 


+0 
HARD TIMES IN THIS FIELD OF 
ADVERTISING. 


Some dealers say that mail-order busi- 
ness has not been very successful this 
season; that a painful dullness has char- 
acterized it from beginning to end; that 
many failures and few successes have 
been the rule; and that many concerns 
have been driven very close to bank- 
ruptcy by an unaccountable lack of 
patronage. Still, the mail-order busi- 
ness has succeeded immensely this sea 
son—succeeded in eliminating much ot 
the undesirable element and firmly plac- 
ing itself on a higher plane. 

Our penny financiers, instant fortune 
accumulators, the philanthropic merchant 
with worthless goods, and the “wise 
guy,” have, with peculiar insistency, 
claimed hard times. Postal authoritiés 
have swooped down on these gentlemen 
and turned life’s dream into a veritable 
nightmare.—Western Monthly. 

ter 

Tue folder from the Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, has only four smal 
pages, but in that compass the writer has 
fully described a device for enabling 
people to stop trolley cars on dark roads 
at night by means of a flashlight. 
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There are two ways 
of covering 


Philadelphia 


using all the morning 
papers—or—going in 


The Evening Bulletin 


The net daily average paid circulation of 
The Bulletin for July was 


181,543 cont 























In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads 
THE BULLETIN 














To 


THE SIEGEL-COOPER CO. 


On September 12 the Siegel- 
Cooper Co., of New York, will be 
eight years old. Originally found- 
ed by the same interests that con- 
trolled the establishment of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. in Chicago, the New 
York house is now an entirely in- 
dependent business, under the man- 
agement of B. J. Greenhut. The 
“Big Store’s” advertising appro- 
priation is said to be greater than 
that of any other departmental 
business in the metropolis, approx- 
imating $700,000 annually. No 
other department store in the 
United States spends more, and 
perhaps no other spends as much 
for publicity. This sum includes 
the expense of trading stamps, 
which the Siegel-Cooper Co. re- 
gard as advertising of a valuable 
kind, for they can be manipulated 
to draw people to the store on cer- 
tain days and to certain depart- 
ments. An illustration of how 
trading stamps are used is furnish- 
ed in the morning business. Ad- 
vertising has not only built up 
trade during the duller months of 
the year and quiet days of the 
week, but is a potent factor in 
bringing the purchasing public 
downtown at hours in the day 
when the store would be otherwise 
deserted. Until the introduction 
of the trading stamp, however, the 
business done in the mornings was 
very slender compared with that 
done in the afternoons. By giving 
double trading stamps from 8.30 to 
noon, and single stamps in the 
afternoon, the store has built up a 
great morning trade. The crowds 
that flock downtown under this in- 
centive feels the benefit. The news- 
paper expenditure of the Siegel- 
Cooper Co. is naturally large, being 
centered chiefly in New York 
evening papers. Sunday adver- 
tisements are the most important of 
the week. Foreign language pa- 
pers play a vital part in the news- 
paper advertising, the German dail- 
ies being used continually and the 
Jewish and Italian intermittently. 
Magazine advertising has grown 
to be another important channel of 
publicity in the past year, and 
promises a great development. 
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excellent results. The Siegel- 
Cooper Co, mail order advertising 
is handled by a separate depart- 
ment. The magazines bring busi- 
ness from all over the world, or- 
ders from the Transvaal for a set 
of Shakespeare’s works and from 
the Philippines for engraved cards 
being found in the daily mail. Mail 
order trade is an important factor 
in suburban dealings around New 
York, particularly in groceries and 
foods. Besides the magazines this 
mail-order publicity goes into local 
papers in Porto Rico, Cuba and 
other countries where business is 
to be had. General publicity is 
sought by means of painted bul- 
letins around New York City, and 
the “Big Store” is said to be the 
first to make effective use of the 
transfer slips given on street cars 
in and around New York. This 
service has been maintained more 
than a year, and costs between 
$125,000 and $140,000 yearly. - At 
the outset the transfer slips were 
used for humorous verses, but re- 
cently the copy was modified, and 
now lays stress on certain brands 
of food, beverages, toilet articles, 
cigars, etc., controlled exclusively 
by the Siegel-Cooper Co. Trans- 
fer slips circulate to an enormous 
extent, the daily average seldom 
falling below 1,000,000. During 
July, 1904, the number issued was 
34,391,000. Only the surface street 
car lines in Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Westchester are covered, 
Brooklyn being omitted. But a 
moment’s attention is given to the 
transfer slip, of course, yet the 
store finds that results justify the 
large expenditure. A recent auxil- 
lary to this medium is a series of 
street car cards on lines where the 
transfers are issued, calling atten- 
tion to the advertising on the back. 
—~<+9>—_—_—_ 
MANAGER—Strange there haven’t been 


any answers to my advertisement for a 
clerk. 

Proprietor—No wonder. You made a 
mess of that ad. The idea of advertis- 
ing for a man of “average intelligence!” 
Everybody who isn’t hopelessly below it 
feels he's far above  it.—Michigan 
Tradesman, 
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A Man Who Made A 
Fortune Advertising 


proprietary articles, recently said, “I attribute 
much of my success to the great care taken in se- 
lecting attractive, handy and durable packages for 
my products. The retailer is only too glad to dis- 
play my goods because they add to the attractive- 
ness of his store, and customers, judging contents 
by the appearance of a package, try my products 
rather than those of my competitors, who use 
ordinary packages.” 

“ Because my packages are handy and durable, 
they are used long after the contents are consumed, 
and thus I get free and continuous advertising from 
the consumer as well as from the storekeeper— and 
get it, too, without any additional expense.” 

In accordance with this idea, wide-awake manu- 
facturers, whenever it is at all possible, use 


Decorated Tin Boxes 


Suppose you write—TO-DAY—for samples, 
prices and complete information, to the 


AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY 


41 VERONA ST. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The Largest Maker of TIN BOXES Outside the Trust, 
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WHERE PRICE IS PARA- 
MOUNT. 


Narrow, old-fashioned, none too 
well lighted, tucked away between 
two high buildings in Chicago’s 
retail district on State street, is 
. Lloyd’s, a store known to every 
woman jin the Windy City. Lloyd’s 
makes a specialty of remnants, 
samples and oddments picked up at 
manufacturer’s sales, closing them 

Bargain Friday's 
Budget of Bargains 


Wilt be very extensive and 
very attractive to-morrow at 
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out at low prices. Its stock is al- 
ways varied, always fresh, and al- 
ways particularly luring to the bar- 
gain hunter. There may be days 
when other stores in State street 
are comparatively empty, but sel- 
dom can Lloyd’s be found without 
its crush of shoppers. 

This store and name have been 
familiar to Chicago for a full quar- 
ter century, and for years unnum- 
bered there have appeared in that 
city’s daily papers the Lloyd’s ad, 
set single column, in two dozen 
faces of type at the least, with a 
wealth of prices and its queer 
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trademark, which might have been 
carved out in a happy moment by 
a man with a meat ax. Nobody 
has ever looked to Lloyd’s ads for 
beauty. Yet few stores in Chicago 
print announcements with as high 
advertising value. Until recently 
Lloyd’s ran its column or half col- 
umn ad in several newspapers 
daily, but with the passage of years 
this steady advertising has built up 
a reputation for the store that ex- 
tends many miles from Chicago, 
Mr. Lloyd now finds that he gets 
as much business as he can accom- 
modate in his store by using the 
Chicago Daily News three times a 
week and the Tribune on Sundays, 
though he says that these are not 
the only papers that would be pro- 
fitable to him could he use them. 
The store has never been advertis- 
ed in any other medium than daily 
papers. Despite the immense 
growth in department stores the 
past ten years, with their larger 
stocks and superior store attrac- 
tions, Lloyd’s business has steadily 
grown, each year’s aggregate of 
trading showing a decided increase 
over the last. 

———___ +> 

A STICKLER FOR ETHICS. 

Dr. George F. Shrady of New York, 
it seems, had taken a liking to a certain 
table water, and recommended it strong- 
ly toa eet many of his patients. Thus 
its sale had been increased to a marked 
degree. 

One morning Dr. Shrady was sur- 
prised to receive a letter from the man- 
ager of the firm that handled the water. 
The manager thanked him effusively for 
his recommendations. ‘They have done 
us,” he said, “untold good. They have 
introduced us into an excellent market. 
We are deeply indebted to you, and 
we now venture to send you 500—” 

Here the page ended, and Dr. Shrady, 
as he turned over, frowned and mur- 
mured: 

“This will never do. 
try to bribe me.” 

Then he read on: 

a of our circulars for distribu 
tion.” —Boston Post. 

i es 

Scnoor of Applied Domestic Science. 

Tneory and Practice. 

Under our system each student, in 
turn is provided with a cook whom the 
other students try to get away from her. 
Thus the basic principles of modern 
housekeeping, both offensive and defen: 
sive, are inculcated in the most effec: 
tive manner. 

We guarantee the competence of grad- 
uates.—Puck. 
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COPIES PER 
4 000 ISSUE OR 
' MORE THAN 





COPIES PER 
t WEEK 


At only 50 cents an agate line, per week (Two insertions). 


This Rate went into effect September 1, 1904. 


THE ST. LOUIS SEMI-WEEKLY STAR 


(EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY) 
‘MAKES GOOD TO THE ADVERTISER.” 


While rate and circulation are important factors when listing me- 
diums, the primary question is “ Will the paper make good?” The St. 
Louis Semi-Weekly Star makes good, has the circulation, and 


reasonable rate. 


JUST SEE HOW WE “MAKE G00D” TO THESE 





NELSON CHESIIAN & CO. 
Newspaper Advertising Agents. 


Semi-Weekly Star, 3t. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLE EN—We have been con- 
stant users of the advertising columns 
of the St. Louis Semi-Weekly Star for 
a large number of our clients since its 
inception, and we take pleasure in 
assuring ge that results have been 
thoroughly satisfactory; so much 80 
that we felt warranted in placing your 
paper among the select few of “best 
mediums.” 

Assuring you of continued patron- 
age, we remain, yours respectfully, 

NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 


Richard Pendergast, Sec’y. 


RED CROSS SUPPLY CO. 
Mfrs. of Baking Powders, Extracts, 
Soap, etc. 


8T. LOUIS, MGO., July 14, 1904. 
Sem|-Weekly Star, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN—We take pleasure in 
testifying to the remarkable pulling 
ayer of your Semi- Weekly edition. 

‘e have used the Semi-Weekly Star 
since our inception in business, and 
invariably with splendid results. In 
fact, we consider your publication one 
of the best, if not the very best, on 
our list. 

Trusting that our business relations 
will be as pleasant and profitable in 
the future as in the past, we remain, 

Very gut soars 
RED CROSS SUPPLY CO., 
F. M. Jacobs, Mgr. 








Manufacturers’ Distributing Co 
Outfitters for Farm and Home. 


ST. LOUIS, July 13, 1904. 


St. Louis Star, City: 

GENTLEMEN — Upon __representa- 
tions of your solicitor we were re- 
cently induced totry the Semi-Weekl 
Star for advertising purposes, and not- 
withstanding the fact that this is the 
dull season in our business, the results 
were gratifying and surprising. We 
have had a great many answers, and 
douhtiess a considerable business will 
result. Our —- has certainly 
proven profitable. 


Yours very truly, 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTING 








co., Felix Coste, Pres. 


Drs. Francis & Francis, Specialists. 


ther testimonial to the result-bringing 
qualities of your Semi-Weekly edition 
is needed than the mere fact that we 
are continuing our advertising 
straight through the summer months, 
the Star being one of only two papers 
out of our list which have brought 
results sufficient to warrant us in run- 
ning our advertisement through the 
supposedly dull season. We take fur- 
ther pleasure in notifying you that in 
spite of the time of the year there has 

n no falling off in returns upto the 
present time. 


Banc 
DRS. FRANCIS & FRANCIS 
Per 8. D. Francis. 











FOR SAMPLE COPIES, ETC., WRITE TO 


THE ST. LOUIS SEMI-WEEKLY STAR 


Phone 6759 Cortlandt. 


41 Park Row 


WM. T. BLAINE, 


(SPECIAL AGENCY). 


Phone 5135 Central 


Trisune BuILpinG, 


New York. Forelgn Advertising Manager. Chicago. 


W. F. DUNN, Western Mgr. 
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A STORE FOR WOMEN AD- 
VERTISED BY A WOMAN. 


For twenty-five years Blum 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, have 
been manufacturers of women’s 
garments, seling their output to dry 
goods and department stores of the 
best class. In October, 1902, the 
firm opened a store of its own in 
the Quaker City retail district with 
the idea that a field existed for cer- 
tain grades of goods not then 
handled by other stores. Blum 
Brothers, like most high-grade 
manufacturers in their field, import 
creations of the Parisian milliners 
and tailors for reproduction in this 
country, but instead of the showy 
gowns, wraps and hats brought 
over for the purposes of making a 
sensation, and fit chiefly for wear 
on the stage, they have made a 
specialty of quieter garments, 
adapted to the ordinary needs of 
refined women. When the store 
was opened its underlying idea was 
to meet the demand for women’s 
wear of this class, selling at one 
profit. During its career of two 
years this establishment has be- 
come very popular in Philadelphia, 
and the stock has been about 
wholly confined to the lines orig- 
inally installed. Essentially a wo- 
men’s store, the proprietors have 
found it unprofitable to put in gen- 
eral departments, such as house 
furnishings, bedding, etc. Even baby 
clothing has been found outside its 
legitimate scope. 

The advertising of Blum Broth- 
ers is directed by a woman, Mrs. 
Benjamin, who has had experience 
in several of the large Philadel- 
phia stores and under both the 
elder and younger Mr. Powers. 
Her advertising runs along pro- 
nounced lines, dealing with fash- 
ions and materials. It is conversa- 
tional and informing, and while 
price necessarily enters into all of- 
ferings, she believes in making it 
a secondary factor, 

“I am sick and tired of the or- 
dinary bargain-me‘hods of adver- 
tis.ng,” she says, “and know that 
the better class women are, too. 
We not only avoid the underprice 
arguments of the department 
stores, but oppose their methods 





and expose their schemes to sell 
shoddy goods. Our advertising 
teaches women the tricks of the 
trade and puts them on their guard 
against the deceptions and double- 
meanings of sensational price ad- 
vertising. The strength of this 
store lies in the fact that it is 
always early with the newest 
things. At the termination of each 
season we close out remaining 
stock at very low prices. Down- 
stairs to-day we are selling at $1.50 
a lot of ladies’ waists that were 
good value at $5 a month ago. In 
our advertisement this morning, 
however, not a word was said about 
the former selling price of these 
garments. We go upon the belief 
that women know values, and that 
when they come-to the store and 
purchase these waists the impres- 
sion created among them will be 
more valuable as advertising than 
any amount of printed puffery 
could be. The only instances 
where we print a comparative 
price is when something is wrong 
with the stock. If the color range 
in a certain line is narrow and we 
deem it advisable to sell at prices 
to clear out the line, the price is 
cut as low or lower than in a 
bargain store. But in the adver- 
tising the real reason for this low 
price is stated as bluntly as the 
English language will permit. On 
stock that is up to our standards 
of range, color, sizes, etc., no com- 
parative price is printed, no matter 
how great the reduction. 

“One feature of the store we 
take pride in is the small percent- 
age of returns and exchanges. In 
some Philadelphia establishments 
the proportion of exchanges is as 
high as twenty-five per cent of 
sales. We consider sixteen per 
cent abnormal here, and the or- 
dinary average is seldom higher 
than eleven per cent. Advertising 
must not only sell goods, but must 
make satisfied purchasers. Gar- 
ments carried out of the store are 
not necessarily sold. Sensational 
advertising may bring purchasers 
who will change their minds next 
day Our ads oppose the bargain- 
hunting spirit, educate women to 
know just what they are buying, 
and show them the folly of pur- 
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chasing just because the price is 
low. For that reason all argument 
is centered on quality, fit and 
fashion, and upon the good name 
and fair dealing of the store. It 
is reserved in statement because we 
are eager to have customers find 
the goods better than the advertis- 
ing has led them to expect. It is 
my belief that most women are 
smarter than the average depart- 
ment store buyer anyway—they 
know values more thoroughly and 
it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to fool them. 

“Our relations with the foreign 
milliners and modistes frequently 
give us advantages over other 
stores in getting desirable goods 
to sell at low prices. Some time 
ago, for example, we had a lot of 
$20 skirts that we could sell at $5. 
Instead of making a_ sensational 
advertising event of this opportun- 
ity we printed an announcement in 
circular form and mailed it to the 
4,000 women whose names were on 
our books. Nearly a week wasgiven 
them to take first selection of these 
skirts, and until they had had 
every chance to buy the line was 
carefully kept out of our newspa- 
per advertisements. Such methods 
make. prestige for the store far 
beyond any that could be created 
by newspaper splurging. 

“Practically all the store’s pub- 
licity is obtained through the Phil- 
adelphia newspapers. Our appro- 
priation for the first year was 
something more than $100,000, the 
work of introducing the store and 
its policy being more costly than 
the advertising of subsequent years. 
The second year has been less ex- 
pensive, and I think that next year, 
our third, will see a reduction of 
forty per cent in the cost of ad- 
vertising. I have no set size or 
style of ad, nor any favorite days 
in the week. Whatever store news 
there may be a-going is printed, 
and in sufficient space to do justice 
to the story. Some mornings the 
ad will run to a quarter page, and 
on others a quarter column. The 
morning papers seem to be best 
for reaching our class of women in 
this city. We use the North 


American and Record. Among the 
five morning dailies there are 
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others that would bring us good 
results, but these suffice for our 
needs. In the afternoon the Bul- 
letin and Telegraph carry our ad- 
vertising, and it is my belief that 
the evening papers reach everybody 
not touched by the morning papers. 
The same appropriation could be 
divided between the five morning 
papers, but the ads would neces- 
sarily be small. I think it wis- 
dom to concentrate the advertising 
in two mediums. We do not use 
the Sunday papers. Philadelphia 
is credited with a prejudice against 
Sunday advertising, and it is well 
known that the greater number of 
stores in this city do no advertising 
on that day. The stores that do 
employ Sunday papers, however, 
get excellent returns, and I think 
that the results from Sunday ad- 
vertising are growing. But we ob- 
tain sufficient publicity on week- 
days, and prefer to observe what- 
ever sentiment there may be 
against advertising on the Sabbath. 

“Blum Brothers are about to in- 
stall several new departments de- 
voted to men’s underwear, hosiery 
and furnishings. | While certain 
lines closely allied to women’s 
garments have proved undesirable, 
we find that ninety per cent of 
married women purchase under- 
wear and furnishings for their men 
folks. There is not only an op- 
portunity to build up that trade in 
a women’s store, but a persistent 
demand for goods of this char- 
acter.” 


‘Bout Advertising Letters 


The First Edition of ‘‘ EXCERPTS 
FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK ” in pocket size 
booklet is ready. First 500 are Autograph 
=— Sent for five red stamps or their equiv- 

ent. 
FRANKLYN HOBBS, 
Composer and Editor of Advertising Letters 


CAXTON BLOCK, CHICAGO. 











German Families are Large . 


and families are large consumers. ' 
ee ane of. goods the 140,000 - 
or more German Families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us.. Why ‘not - 
let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LIN LN, NEB. 
Circulation 160,062 








Rate 36c. 
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THE ADVERTISING MUST 
FIT THE STORE. 


The general term “department 
store” embraces two distinct vari- 
eties of merchandising. Each has 
its own scheme of advertising. 

Stores like Marshall Field & 
Company’s in Chicago and Alt- 
man’s in New York City do busi- 
ness on a basis of complete stocks. 
Instead of “departments” the word 
“sections” is now used in connec- 
tion with such establishments, as a 
term that describes a wider range 
of goods. Each section is a com- 
plete store. In the shoe section 
every bit of merchandise likely to 
be called for is carried. The rug 
section has on hand Oriental an- 
tiques up to $3,000 in price. In the 
clothing sections there is never a 
break in sizes. Certain cheaper 
grades of merchandise may be 
omitted, but above a very definite 
line of quality the stock is as com- 
plete as that of the best specialty 
store devoted to a single line of 
merchandise. Such stores form 
the first class. 

The second group of stores is 
composed of those that deal largely 
in job lots. Establishments like 
Macv’s in New York and The Fair 
in Chicago carry véry complete 
stocks with narrower price limits, 
but much of their business depends 
on special sales. Other stores go 
farther along this line and confine 
themselves almost exclusively to 
job lots, like the Boston Store in 
Chicago. They gather from manu- 
facturers and jobbers great stocks 
in a few departments and sell them 
quickly by means of advertising 
and sales. Each week brings its 
merchandise event. Stocks are not 
maintained in a complete condi- 
tion, for all effort is devoted to 
these sales. As a result, capital is 
turned very rapidly and frequently. 
Where stocks in some sections of 
the Field or Altman stores may be 
turned only twice a year, those in 
a job lot store will be turned ten 
times or more. The latter type of 
store is most profitable. I have in 
mind a certain department in such 
an establishment that turned its 





stock twenty-six times last year— 
On an 


once every two weeks. 
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original capital of $3,000 was done 
a- business aggregating between 
$75,000 and $80,000. The same de- 
partment at Marshall Field & Com. 
pany’s probably turned stock only 
three times in the same period. 
Now, the bargain store dealing 
in job lots, or making them the 
main attraction, can get all the pub- 
licity it needs from newspaper ad- 
vertising. It needn’t spend a cent 
in any other medium. Its advertis- 
ing policy may be expressed in the 
circus expression, “Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow.” Price is 
the attraction, and its advertising 
is for the moment. It has some 
cumulative effect, but very little. 
The advertising of stores in the 
first group, on the other hand, 
hinges on cumulative effect. Price 
is not the attraction, but complete- 
ness of stocks and quality. For 
this reason the newspaper adver- 
tising of such a store must be high 
in tone. Some of them make a 
practice of never using a compara- 
tive price in advertising—as “$4.50, 
worth $6.” Prices are printed in 
light figures, and if black type is 
employed at all it is for the pur- 
pose of laying emphasis on quality. 
The newspaper advertising of such 
a store, too, ought to be supple- 
mented with printed matter of the 
highest quality. Some of the pro- 
ductions now sent out by such es- 
tablishments are marvels of print- 
ing art and expense. The best art- 
ists are commissioned to make a 
poster for the rug section, the finest 
plates are used, a master-printer 
works out the creation in several 
colors, blended to attract and 
please the most critical eye, and 
the completed poster is mailed toa 
selected list of persons under two 
cent postage Perhaps the only 
suggestion of advertising about a 
poster or folder that cost ten cents 
to put into a reader’s hand is com- 
prised in a single indirect phrase— 
“Blank & Company invite your -in- 
spection of their Rug Store.” The 
higher the proposition advertised in 
this way, the better the advertising 
effect, and the more indirect. its 
appeal, curiously enough, the more 
direct the results. For a high- 
grade proposition must be set 
fore the classes of people who are 
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the least susceptible to advertising. 
Prices and special sales, far from 
stirring their blood, is sure to 
repel. Direct advertising hurts, 
not helps. Price is not offensive in 
the newspapers, which are a sort 
of daily bulletin, but in printed lit- 
erature the appeal must be made 
wholly to the artistic sense. The 
less you allude to yourself the 
more you help your business. Re- 
turn comes through the cumulative 
effect of being in business at the 
same old stand year after year and 
always having the thing sought for, 
no matter what its kind or quality. 

There is a distinct cumulative ef- 
fect to the advertising of the bar- 
gain store, but it does not come 
through the advertising itself. 
Whatever prestige may be left over 
and above actual results from each 
sale, is gained in the store by giv- 
ing good values. The bargain store 
can use printed matter to good 
purpose in certain emergencies, but 
it need never be high-grade print- 
ing of the kind employed by the 
other class of stores. Price—price 
—price! That’s the whole argu- 
ment. You can print it on manila 
wrapping paper and it will attract. 
If it were embodied in a poster it 
would be misunderstood. 

There are many stores in the 
United States, each with a distinct 
method of merchandising along 
one or other of these lines, that are 
somewhat at sea as to their adver- 
tising policies. The high-grade 
store misses much in cumulative 
effect by neglect to send out ap- 
propriate literature, while the bar- 
gain store, keeping close watch on 
a high class competitor, tries to 
emulate its fine printed folders, 
booklets and posters. It may be 
laid down as a general rule, I 
think, that either the cheapest kind 
of literature must be used or the 
best. All between is waste. The 
nearer the store comes to its mer- 
chandising policy in printed ex- 
pression the more it conserves ad- 
vertising energy. 

_ A third class of stores, typified 
in Wanamaker’s Philadelphia and 
New York establishments, em- 
bodies both policies of merchandis- 
ing. Complete stocks are carried 
in every department, but at times 
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the whole line of windows will 
blossom with one or two kinds of 
merchandise at special prices, and 
these will be featured in the ads. 
While price is made an attraction, 
however, it is not the chief attrac- 
tion. Completeness of stocks and 
high-grade literature establish a 
spirit of quality that is reflected 
in these special sales, and the ad- 
vertising is based on quality rather 
than price.’ Yet the publicity of a 
special sale must always be more 
or less for the moment. Whether 
expressed in long, sensational ad- 
jectives or the well-bred phrases of 
the quality store, the excitement of 
the special sale must be there, and 
the reader impressed with the ne- 
cessity for acting. 


ers Eee oe 

“Wuy don’t you see a physician?” 

“No, siree,” answered Farmer Corn- 
tossel. “If I git cured it’s got to be by 
patent medicine. Nobody gits his pic- 
ter in the paper fur being cured by a 
regular doctor.”—Western Druggist. 
oon 

Tue Kalorikimik is the only paper 
written in the Eskimo language, and its 
home is the little town of Godthaab, in 
Greenland. This periodical is written, 
printed and distributed by the editor in 
person.—Ex, 
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Financial Advertising 





URING June, 1904, Zhe 

Record-Herald carried 23,785 

lines of Financial Display Adver- 

tising, which was 4,310 lines more 

than carried by any other Chicago 
paper. 

During the year 1903 and during 
the first six months of 1904, 7he 
Record-Herald carried more Finan- 
cial Advertising than any other 
Chicago paper, notwithstanding 
The Record- Herald refused all 
bucket-shop and other objection- 
able financial advertising. 

A tribute to the superior quality 
of The Record-Herald circulation 
—the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the United States 
selling for more than one cent— 
whether morning or evening. 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST STORE 


The doors of the new Fourteenth 
Street Store were thrown open to the 
shopping public but four months ago, 
yet the latest venture of Henry Siegel 
already has an established place and 
trade in New York’s department store 
district. Within less than a year and 
a half after the removal of the Macy 
business from the corner of Fourteenth 
street and Sixth avenue a building was 
erected and a great department house 
put upon a profitable basis, which 
demonstrates what advertising can ac- 
complish when properly directed. The 
success seems to be entirely without 
precedent. 

Charles M. Peck, advertising man- 
ager of the Fourteenth Street Store, 
says present indications point to a 
business aggregating $10,000,000 the 
first year. Mr. Peck came from Chi- 
cago to direct the advertising of the 
new Store, and has given its publicity 
a style that stands out among the 
many pages of department store ad- 
vertising printed in the New York 
dailies. 

“The store is as great a success as 
though it had been here twenty years,” 
he says. “It embodies, of course, all 
that Mr. Siegel has learned of mer- 
chandising in his Chicago and New 
York establishments. The Siegel- 
Cooper business in Chicago practically 
created the art of selling merchandise 
on a huge scale at popular prices, but 
that store was sixteen years in reach- 
ing an annual trade as large as is en- 
joyed by the Fourteenth Street Store 
to-day. 

“ Our advertising is modeled on the 
lines followed in Chicago, as far as 
display is concerned. I came here at 
short notice to get out the preliminary 
advertising for the new house, and 
simply followed the same methods. 
The ads are put together according to 
a set style every day—that is, each 
item of store news is written with a 
certain style of heading, according to 
its importance, and set in a certain 
size of type for the body matter. Some 
items are set one column wide, others 
two, others three and four columns. 
This enables the advertising manager 
to make up his page ad in a way that 
avoids the monotony inevitable where 
the same column width is used for 
every portion of the page, and also 
permits of variation from day to day 
that gives piquancy and freshness. It 
permits, too, of compression in emer- 
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gency—in fact, the scheme is modeled 
on the news style of a daily paper, and 
is as plastic. The greatest advantage 
of a set style, however, is the ease 
with which it can be handled by as- 
sistants. After the advertising man- 
ager has decided the relative impor- 
tance to be accorded a certain depart- 
ment an assistant can do the rest, 
from writing to proof reading 

“ The detail of department store ad- 
vertising must be systematized and 
handed over to assistants as far as 
possible, for the advertising manager's 
attention is needed for other matters. 
He must not only know advertising, 
but be thoroughly familiar with de- 
mand, the seasonability of goods, the 
quantity of goods that can be disposed 
of at certain times in certain depart- 
ments, the amount of money that can 
be profitably expended in advertising 
a given sale or line, and so forth. 
There are seventy-five departments in 
the Fourteenth Street Store, repre- 
senting thousands of lines of merchan- 
dise. There are certain times in the 
year when each of these lines will sell 
better than at any other time. The 
advertising man must know these sea- 
sons. Furthermore, he must know 
the approximate drawing power of 
each paper, so that his publicity will 
bring the maximum of business at the 
minimum of cost for space. Gener- 
ally speaking, there is no profit in the 
advertised goods. About twelve per 
cent margin is figured on them, where- 
as the cost of carrying on the business 
is twenty per cent. Every dollar’s 
worth of space must be filled with 
leaders that will pull. Then competi- 
tion must be taken into consideration. 
I find that so far as adwriting and 
management are concerned there is 
little difference between New York 
and Chicago methods. But in Chi- 
cago all the stores are in a great cen- 
tral district, and all the advertising 
helps all the stores. In New York 
the shopping district is spread out 
over a wide territory, and each store 
must pull for itself. The advertising 
must be massed on the days when 
competition is keenest and all the 
stores are using big space. 

“A very definite flow and ebb of ad- 
vertising runs through the week. Sun- 
day is the big advertising day in New 
York, and Monday’s business in this 
store will range from $40,0c0 to $50,- 
ooo. Saturday is as big in point of 
business, but the crowd comes out 
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with less advertising. The Sunday 
advertising is of a general nature, cov- 
ering many departments. On Monday 
we advertise ready-to-wear goods, On 
Tuesday household furnishings, fur- 
niture, etc., are featured. Wednes- 
day’s advertising is concentrated on 
the dry goods and piece goods sec- 
tions. Thursday is a general mer- 
chandise day, and Friday’s advertising 
is keyed to the big sales of men’s 
goods that characterize Saturday. Sat- 
urday advertising in New York and 
Chicago is light, but in Philadelphia, 
where the Sunday papers are not so 
thoroughly read, Saturday is an im- 
portant day for advertising Monday 
leaders. To make every day in the 
week a big selling event would cost 
the Fourteenth Street Store about 
$200,coo a year more for advertising. 
The present expenditure is about 
$350,000. Naturally, our first year’s 
advertising will be larger than the 
second, because we are printing bigger 
ads and offering more attractive bar- 
gains. 

“The charge of sensationalism is 
often brought against a store like this, 
but careful analysis of our advertising 
will show that we are not given to ex- 
aggeration. Great care must be taken 
not to over-praise goods. Under-praise 
doesn’t pull so well, but it is more 
productive, in the Jong run. So far 
as matter goes, our advertising state- 
ments are ultra conservative. The 
manner of telling the store news is 
highly colored, perhaps, for our clien- 
tele is more susceptible to earnest, 
high-keyed advertising. We get the 
best results in papers edited on the 
same lines, and of extremely popular 
circulation. The evening papers carry 
the bulk of our business. The World 
and Journal are about on a par for re- 
sults, figuring business produced by 
the cost of space. The 7elegram and 
Sun are second, and about equally 
productive on the same basis. On 
Sunday the Journal and World \ead, 
and the Hera/d is next in importance. 
Critics who decry sensationalism in 
department store advertising should 
distinguish between exaggeration and 
what is simply a strong way of stating 
absolute truth. The first is rarer than 
they presume. The people we are 
aiming at are impressionable, and un- 
less our methods are more or less im- 
pressionistic we shouldn’t be able to 
turn stock seven times a year. 

“The work of a department store 
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adman is the hardest in all advertis- 
ing, but it pays better returns than an 
other line to men who can fill the posi- 
tions. There are not many high-class 
men. I could name eight or ten large 
stores that are looking for advertising 
men this moment. When the first ad- 
vertising man got up to a salary of 
$10,000 a year it was in a department 
store, and the news went back and 
forth across the country as a modern 
wonder. But the advertising man of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, draws 
$16,000 a year as a straight salary, 
while many advertising men in leading 
stores share in the profits of the busi- 
ness. I have heard that Mr. Conne, 
of Saks & Company, New York, makes 
as much as $20,000 a year in salary 
and profits. The qualifications of a 
man capable of earning so much 
money are hard to define, but I should 
say the chief requisite is the nose for 
store news. Many of the department 
store advertising men have graduated 
from journalism. The newspaper 
offers an invaluable training to a man 
with the right qualifications, and after 
that he must learn merchandising. My 
own experience includes seventeen 
years in daily newspaper work, and I 
left an editorial salary of $100 a week 
to take a $30 position in a store when 
I changed. It looked like a losing 
proposition then, but I had faith in 
the prospects this field offered, and 
seven years’ experience proves that J 
was not mistaken.” 


—_+o>———_. 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSO- 
CIATION. 


114 FirtH AVENUE, 
New York, Aug. 39, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the current issue of the National A dver- 
tiser 1 see the statement that you are the only 
applicant for membership in the International 
Advertising Association. If this were so I 
should write you commending your courage 
and your desire to aid and assist the associa- 
tion formed by intelligent men to foster the 
advertising interests in this country. It gives 
me pleasure, however, to tell you that you are 
not alone by any means, as daily the list of 
members is increasing. What is particularly 
encouraging and pleasing to the Association is 
that those who have made application for mem- 
bership are all men who enjoy a reputation for 
intelligence and progressive business methods. 

Very truly yours, 
H. é. Murray, 
Mgr. International Advertising Ass’n. 
SESE REE ET: 

Aw enterprising business man intends 
starting a restaurant, and has a large 
sign out, which reads: ‘Will open in a 
few days—Wait for us!”—He must 
think, that the St. Louis people eat on 
the installment plan!—St, Louts Humor- 
tst, 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
IN ENGLAND. 
By T. Russell. 

The greatest, or at least the 
most evident, difference between 
the department store in the United 
States and the department store in 
England is, that the former derives 
a large share of its commercial vi- 
tality from advertising, while the 
latter depends almost entirely upon 
low prices, or rather upon a repu- 
tation for low prices, to keep up its 
business. 

No doubt department stores in 
America cut prices and are known 
to do so. But their business ap- 
pears to differ from the business of 
similar institutions in England in 
an important particular arising en- 
tirely out of the other difference 
just mentioned. Whereas the Eng- 
lish store sets out to supply what- 
ever demand exists, the American 
store sets out to create a demand. 
Here, the starting point is the wo- 
man who wants to buy something. 
The English miscellaneous store 
has large stocks, well displayed and 
offered at low prices, to fulfil her 
requirement and attract her away 
from the small individual trader; 
but it does practically nothing to 
influence the woman who isn’t 
aware of any precise want. Now 
your stores are steadily on the 
lookout for just this woman. They 
know her mind better than she 
knows it herseif. If one of them 
sat down and waited until she 
knew what she wanted, English 
fashion, it would soon be cobweb- 
bed over, while the persuaded pur- 
chaser rushed the counters of the 
retail establishment. 

* * * 

Our big stores do, from time to 
time, advertise a little; but it is 
always a momentary effort. Only 
one department store here, as far 
as I can see, continually advertises, 
and that is Catesby’s—an institu- 
tion avowedly run on American 
lines and inspired by American ex- 
amples; and even Catesby does 
most of his business in one or two 
special lines, all the year round, 
besides being complicated by mail- 
order and credit plans. The bulk 
of the miscellaneous stores only 
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advertise for a few days at what 
they call “sale times,” when they 
offer what you call “bargains.” 

* * * 


If I understand correctly the 
American plan, bargain days are 
days on which the profit is cut 
lower than ever in certain lines or 
departments of merchandise, and 
cut for the express purpose of 
making business. The object of a 
“sale” in England is not to pro- 
mote business so much as to clear 
goods out of stock which the ad- 
vertiser is afraid he will be “stuck 
with.” Hence “sales” occur only 
once (or at most, twice) a year; 
and to have very frequent “sales’ 
gives a bad name to the store 
which has them. “Sales” are not 
systematic features; they are re- 
gretted incidents, and the advertis- 
ing done in connection with them is 
wrung out of reluctant coffers, not 
gladly spent as a remunerative in- 
vestment. Probably these “sales” 
are not conducted at a loss, all 
round; but I do not think there is 
much profit attached to them. 

* * & 


Remembering that the English 


miscellaneous retailer generally 
starts with the presumption that 
people must know they want some- 
thing before he can expect their 
trade, and that when they want 
something they will go out to look 
for it, there is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in the fact that well ar- 
ranged and handsome window dis- 
plays which cost but little are pre- 
ferred before extensive newspaper 
advertising, which costs a good 
deal. The only other kind of ad- 
vertising done (if you call it ad- 
vertising at all to keep what is 
offered on view in the window) is 
catalogue printing, and in this re- 
spect most of the miscellaneous re- 
tailers do generous work. A price 
list of anything from five to seven 
hundred pages is not unusually 
published as often as four times a 
year, often strongly bound in linen. 
But a good deal of the expense of 
these price books (themselves an 
illustration of the fact that the 
English correlative of the depart- 
ment store depends almost entirely 
upon cut prices for its trade) is 














recouped by the large number of 
advertisement-pages let to manu- 
facturers whose goods are handled. 
These pages are not always very 
willingly paid for by the latter. It 
is a pretty well-accepted maxim 
among advertisers that price list 
advertising of this kind is of no 
value; but it has to be done, or 
the concern issuing the list will 
give a black-eye to the goods of 
the manufacturer who refuses to 
come in. Hence the expense is us- 
ually regarded in the light of a 
concealed discount and not as reg- 
ular publicity, though no doubt it 
is charged to advertising account. 
But these books are extremely 
good advertising for the retailer. 
‘They are indeed indispensable, and 
no doubt (though the retailer does 
not know it,) they often actually 
create business. A miscellaneous 
retailer who recognized this, and 
extended his publicity to newspa- 
pers, using the form of copy, and 
constantly changing copy, which is 
employed by American department 
stores, would probably get a lot of 
trade. 
* * * 


The reason for the rather pecu- 
liar attitude of the miscellaneous 
retailer is (like the reason for most 
anomalies here) historical. The 
first miscellaneous stores were co- 
operative societies composed of 
Government employees, and soon 
imitated by other societies. There 
is an immense business done by 
Industrial Co-operative Societies 
all over the kingdom, which trade 
with their own members and divide 
the profit. Naturally no advertis- 
ing is necessary for any of these. 
When retail trade began to suffer 
from the competition of the “Civil 
Service Stores” (as they were first 
called—about thirty years ago) it 
was perceived that one condition 
which enabled the latter to trade 
successfully was the Cash System, 
and very soon other retailers be- 
gan to charge lower cash prices 
than credit prices. They had 
brought trouble on themselves by 
charging the cash buyer just as 
high as the buyer who wanted long 
credit, and sometimes (of course) 
never paid at all, The success ofthe 
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really co-operative miscellaneous 
stores led to the establishment of 
competing stores, often called co- 
operative, though they were not 
real ones. But as the co-operative 
societies did not need to adver- 
tise, the others were not as a rule 
induced to do so. A few of them 
now begin to do a little advertis- 
ing, but it is not aggressive in its 
character and does not take the 
form likely to create new demand. 


eS ae 
ADVERTISING VOCE SOLA. 
The barkers employed by the amuse- 
ment companies at Coney Island have all 
kinds of methods for drawing crowds. 
One of the most interesting is caller 
for the circular swfng, who yells 
rhymes through a megaphone. Some- 
times he calls: 
Get off the earth, go up in the air, 
It makes you feel like a millionaire. 
Ten cents pays the fare— 
So what do you care. 
Or again he cries: 
Above the trees, 
You fan the breeze, 
Give your girl a squeeze 
As much as you please, 
For nobody sees. 
When the crowd hesitates, 
nounces: 
We fly in a minute, 
You want to be in it. 
—New York Sun, 
+o - 


YOU CAN'T COVER 
TORONTO WITHOUT 


THE 


STAR 


Sworn daily average 
past six months 


30,045 


An increase of 50 per cent 
in last twelve months, but 
no advance in rates, 


Sworn Detailed Statement on 
application, 


The Star 


e- Canada. 


he an- 





Toronto, « 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK, 

In response to the weekly ad 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


should be exercised to send what 
seem to be good advertisements, 
Each week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior to 


contest thirty-seven advertisements every other submitted in the same 


were received in time for report in 
this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
best of all submitted. It was sent 


week. The ad so selected will be 
reproduced in PRINTERS’ INK, if 
possible, and the name of the send- 
er, together with the name and 





It’s astonishing what a little thing will spoil your butter. Even the 


delicate odor of ripe berries will entirely change its flavor. 


That's the 


reason ordinary butter is worse sometimes than others. It depends upon . 
whether it has been associated with flowers or fish. Meadow Gold 
Butter is made amid wholesome surroundings and packed at the 
creamery in airtight, odor-proof packages, which protect it against 
contact with anything harmful or injurious. Its delicious flavor 
and appetizing freshness invite a trial. Try a package to-day, 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT.’ 


BEATRICE 


CREAMERY 
10TH AND HOWARD STs. 





in by H. Lewis, P. O. Box 27, 
Exeter, Neb., and it appeared in 


the Omaha World-Herald, for 
August 24, 1904. A coupon was 
mailed to Mr. Lewis, as provided 
in the conditions which gov- 
ern this contest, viz.: Any read- 
er may send in an ad which 
he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry. Reasonable care 


date of the paper in which it had 
insertion, will also be stated. A 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK will be sent 
to the person who sends the best 
ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should be preferably an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness 





OMIT VINEGAR IN THE ADVER- 
TISING SALAD. 

A salad-making contest took place re- 
cently in Paris. All the celebrated 
chefs of the world were present and 
each tried his best recipe in order to win 
the gold medal. An American chef had 
quite a reputation for his salads, and 
when it came his turn he mixed the in- 
gredients, the same as the others, but 
just before completing the mixture 
drew from his vest pocket a small vial 
and poured ten drops of pure crystal 
fluid into his salad and placed it before 
the conclave. 

When they tasted the salad they de- 
cldred it the best they had ever eaten, 


and the gold medal was awarded him. 
All wanted to know what the vial con- 
tained. They were certain it was th 
secret of the delicious taste of the salad. 
The American told them it was nothing 
more or less than pure water. 

The country is flooded with advertis- 
ing writers who can make advertise: 
ments, as the chefs mix salads, but it is 
always the man who uses something 
very, very ordinary, but who knows how 
and where to use it, who wins the prize. 
Common water may or may not help a 
salad, but it evidently did in this case. 
Common sense, however, goes a great 
way in making an advertisement readable 
and attractive.—Publicity. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are paper -D —- publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1904 issue of the American News rectory, have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed — on statement duly signed and dated; 
also from publishers who for some reason f: a figure rating in the 1904 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed eukeen statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (:k). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 








to know what he pays his hard cash Cee. 


Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
line under @ YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the pee sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


dated, covering the additiona 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 
Anniston, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, 
1,651. Repuulic, weekly aver. 1903, 2,216. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. aprons Sor 1908, 
16,670. £. Katz., Special Agent, N.Y. 


ARIZONA. 

Biabee, Review, dail Re B. Kelley, pub. 
In 1902 no issue less ti 1,250. In 1903 no 
tssue less than 1,750. 

Phoenix, Republican. | Da Daily average ond 
6,088. Ch s. T. Logan Special Agency, 


ARKANSAS. 
aon oh, ae Larne. In ~~ issue _ 
Aci average ‘or August, 
neuter, October, 1903, 8,109. 
Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. am—— 
burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000 
Little Reck, Baptist Advance. wy. Actual 
average 1903 4.550, Sour months 1904, ‘4.720. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Freano, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5,160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 

Oakland, Signs of the Times. Actual weekly 
average for 1903, 82,842 

Redlands, ao ce Daily average for 
1903 1,456, No weekly. i I 

San Diego, San Diegan Sun. Daily average 
Sor 1903,2,88%. W.H. Portertield, pub. 

San Franelxeo, Coe. d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily rage for gour endling. June, 
1904, 61,802; Sunday, 5.28: “6 

San Jone, Evening Herald, Herald, daily. The Herald 
Co, Average for year end. Ai end. Aug. 1902, 8,597. 

San Jone. Morning Mercu Mercury, daily. Mercury 
Publishing bo. Average for for Te0e, 6 s266. 


San Jone, Pacifie Tree anc Tree and Vine,mo. W.G. 
Rohannan, A average, 1903, 6,185. First 
three months, 1904, 8.166. 


COLORADO. 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Erinn and Pub- 
lishing Co. Ar e For 1908, os: Average 


Sor July, 1904, 45,916. Gain, 8, 


2 The absolute Bonin ofthe latest 
circulation rating accorded 
pone Denver Post is aie. 
teed by the publishers of the 

GUAA American Newspaper Direct- 
TEED ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 





period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bo ge Lage 8 daily. 3 ‘or 1908, 
6,509. Perry Li ukens, Jr., Jr., | i 
Meriden, Morning Recor Beooed and Republican. 
Daily average for 1903, 7,582 
New Haven, Evening a daily. Actual 
av. for 1903, 18,571; i; Sunday, 11,292. 


New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 


New Haven, Palladium, + ys aad Sor 
1903, 7,625. E, Katz, Special Agent, N. 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, yeep Sirst 3 
mos. 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London. Day,ev’g Arer. 1903,5,618. 
June, 1904, 6,049. E. Katz, Spec. Ad, Agt., N. Y. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4,988, first six months 1904, 5,178. 


Seymour, Record, weal. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1,169, 


Waterbury, Republican. ~ Daily oman 
5.846. La Coste « & Maxwell. Spec. Agts, 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1903, 10,784. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Ev. Star, dai ot Ev. Star News- 
paper Co, Average for 1908, § 1908, 84,088 (O ©). 


National Tribune “weekly. asoseme for 1902 
104,599. First six mos. 1903, 112.2 
Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. 6 a Chicago. 
FLORIDA. 
Jackson iile. Metropolis, dai Aver. 1908, 
898. EF. Katz, Special yoky 4M lew York, 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1903, 88,928 June, 
1904, 44,051. Semi-weekly 89,981. 


Atlanta, News “Actual d daily average, 1908 
20.104. Average April, 1904, 26,542. 3 


Atlanta, Southern Ly anal agriculture. 
semi-mo. Actwal«a 3, 80, 125. Aver- 
age jirst six months 1904, shes. 5 
o ette, Walker Co. Messenger, weekly. N. 
), Napier, Jr., pub. Av. for 1903, 1,640. 


IDAHO. 


Capital News, a’, ond wy, Capital News 
et pab. Aver. 4 08, daily 2,761, weekly 





18,475. First 6 mos. Pry Mas 8,016, wy. "g.868. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Citizen. ily average 1908, 818; week- 

wet Thre. First six monthe 1904, daily, 1,177; 
weekly, 1,125. June, 1904, daily 1,821. 

Cham poten. | News. In 19/2 no issue less than 
1,100 daily and 8,400 weekly (160. First four 
mos, 1904, nO ‘ios’s issue of daily less than 2,600. 

Chiengo, Ad Sense, monthly. The Ad Sense 
Co.,pubs, Actual a average fo for 1902, 6,088. 


Abbott, pu Alkaloidal, Clint ee me monthly. Dr W. 


gh, adv. mer. 
=F ~ 80,000. ies, ants 


cop 
over tect ow, of the American medical pro- 
Session, 


Chicago, American Bee. Bee Journal, weekly. 
Actual average for 1902, 1902, 7.485, S 

Chieago, Bakers’ Helper Helper, monthly. H, R. 
Ulissold. Average for 193, 4.175 (O©). 

Cc ten «, Breeders’ Gazette, meok farm,week- 
AB ers Pub. Co. Actual a verage for 190s 
Zz, 88 80, 20 weeks ending May 18, 1004. €9,162. 
ae o, Dental Digest, | mo. DP. H. Crouse, 
pub. ual average for 1903, Sor 1903, 7,000. 

Chie . Grain Dealers Jou’ rnal,s.mo. Grain 
oe mpany. Av. for 1903, 4.854 (@O). 

ago, Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 

and’ Syrewriine. Actual average 1903, 11,666. 


Chieago, Home Defender. mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av, 1903, 22,500. Last 3 mos, 1903, 84,000, 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1903, 28,615, First six months 1904, 81,156. 

Masonic Voice-Review, mo. Ave’ for 1902, 
26,041. For six months 193, 26,16 

Chieage, Monumental News. mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub. Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966. 

Chieage, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. your ending January 4, 18,548. 


leago. National Harness Revicw, mo, Av. 
ae ee 5,291. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 


Park and Cemetery and Landscane Gardening, 
mo. Av. for year ending Jul July, 1902, 2,041. 

Chicago, Record- “Herald. Average for 193, 
daily 121,218. Sunday 191, 191,817. 

Chicago, Retailer’s Journal, monthly. Act 
ual average for 1903, 6,785. 

Chieago, The Operative Miller,monthly. Act 
ual average for 1903, 5.542, 

Gibson City, Courier, purier, weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending J ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier. Av. for 1903. daily 
8,088, wy. 1,414. Daily ist 5 mos, '04, 8,296. 

La Salle, a. Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1,80 

Peorta,. Star, eveni ana Sunday ad 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,19 

Rockford, Register Gazette. Dy. av for 193. 
&, 226, s.wy. 6,416. Shannon, 150 Nassau. 

Roekford. Republic, daily. Actua: arerage 
for 1903, 6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 

INDIANA. 

Conneraville, Courier, weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1903, 1,567. 

Evanev ate, 8 Courier, sian and 8. Courier Co., 

pub. Act. a’ ». 


902,11,218 Sworn av. ’03, 12,- 
Bis. Smith é Thompeon, Sp. Rep..N.Y. & Chicago. 


Evanavilie. Journal-News News, Av. for — ad 
18,852, S'y 14,120. E£. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. ¥ 

Goshen. eager ig? Club, monthly. Ave: Sor 
1908, 26.878. YF ent monion, as , 
wives keep every issue for daily reference 
oovese " lia, News, dy. Aver. pet nts in 1903, 

ret si. six months 19 1904, 72,858. 
lia, Star. Ave a net oales 

“Tndtanapol unsold copies deducted), Seset 
Lafayette, Morning a Foust, daily. Sworn 
ovengll 4903, 4,002; July, 1904, 4,562. 

Marten, Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual ‘over. for € mos. end, June 30, '04, 5, 41, 





Munele, Star, d’y and 8’y; Star Pun. © 
for 1908, Dy 258 86, S'y 1, —<° = 


Notre Dame. The Ave Mar Ave Maria, Catholi eekly 
magazine. Actual average for 1903, 24,032. 


Richmond Evening Item. Item. Swe 
19, 8,902. ‘Same for Dec, 198, 8.4440 oe 


Richmond Me ae Sworn av, 1908, 
8,811. For Feb. 1904 8.944. 0 


woke Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
5,718. Sworn average for July, 6, 890" 


INDIAN TEREETORT, 





Ard e, Ardm daily weekly, 
Average for 1908, dy. 1 Obs oy 8, aT, : 
IOWA, 


Burlington, Gazette, dy. Thos. Stive 
Average for 1903, &, 864, Se fan., 1904, 6,050." = 


Dav eupeste Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8,055, 
8. wy. 1 . Daily aver. March, 1904, 9,508. Cir, 
guar. ae iiiae double of uble of any venport daily, 


Decorah Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. cir'n, 1998, 89,681. March, 105 AO aoe. 


Des Moines, Suniel. ne Lafayette Yor 
publisher, Actual average for 1903 en Son: 
An Sor Jeet ols mantle 1904, 85,808, 

City circulation the largest of any Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. Only even’ 
newsyaper carrying a of the 
ment stores. Carries largest amount of 
advertising. 


Des Moines, News, daily. daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45.876. " A 

Des Moines, Spirit of the West, ox. Horses 
and live stock. Average for} for 1902, 6.0 

De« Moines, Wallace's Fa s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879, 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769. 

Museatine. Journal. Daily av. 1903 4,849, 
emi-weekly 2,708, Sirst four months 5,1 67. 





Ottumwa, Courier. Daily , Paty on oumrage Sor March ; 


and April. 1904, &, 
March and April, nee ‘2.704. 


Sioux City, Journal. 
19,492, daily av. for Z 


'y average for 


. ar. for 1903 (sworn) 
x oie months of 1904, 


0,766. Records alwa: . More readers in 
its field than of all other ¢ daily: papers combined, 
KANSAS. 


o iaiehtnee. News. Daily ons S566, weekly, 
12, E. Katz, Agent, New Yori 


Te ka, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Average Sor 1903, 8,125. 
KENTUCKY. 
Harrodaburg, Democrat. Best weekly noe 
section Ky. Av. 1903,8,582; growing fast 
Lexington, Leader, Av.’03, 2.828, Sy. 4. 092, 
ist qtr r 04, dy. 8,928, Sy. 5,448. E£. tate, agt. 
Loulaville, Evening Post, dy. Kvening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903,26,964, 
Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av, 1903, 
2,904. Yearend. June 380,’04, net paid cir. 2, 927. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Item, daily. R. M. Denholme, 
pa ublisher. Average for fan. -» 1904, 19,895, 
'eb., 20,512; March, 20,654. 


New Orleans, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 

Sunaay 17,687. 

New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Flkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03, 4,780. 

MAINE. | 

Auguata, Comfort, m Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1903, 7, 205, ioe, 

Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1903, 1,904, 

Lewlaton, Evening Journ Journal, Wey Aver. for 
1908, 6,814(@©0), ly 15,482 (© ©). 





Phillipa, Maine Woods and Woodsman, weeklys » 
4. W. Brackett Co, Sefer 1903, 6.041, | 

Portland, Evening xpres Express. rerage for 798 
daily 11.740, Sunday Telegram 8.090. 
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MARYLAND. 


. News, dail Evening News Pub- 
Bolte civerage 1903, 44,588. For July, 
190,654,252. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Evening Trepecrte@eXtts (412), ane 
tea table paper. Largest amount 

Boston. Globe. sor aen” iverage for 1908, ae, 19a 

Largest ci te Selon in New England. 

Advertisements go in moruing and afternoon 

goed for one {ae 


New England ngland  Magasine,, monthly- 
ae pubs. en 1,580. 
"Tee Post, dy. ‘or 1903, 178,808. 
be. for Apri, fh "ay. ‘3181 is/ibt, Sy. 177,050. 
Largest p. n New att 
Boston, ealnis ist. i. Actua! daily av. 
198, 78,852. In 1903, 76,666. For 4, to 
June i, daily average, 82,794, 
largest evening circulation in New England. 
: Smith & Thompson, N. Y. and Chicago. 
a Northfield, L— Ko of Christian Wort. 
mo. $1. Aver. for yea a . 31, 1903, 20.250, 
Use you want a etri ly home circulation— 
bly hig Puge rate $22.40 flat, pro rata. 
Gloucester, Cape Ann e Ann News, Actual daily 
average year ending Fe 15, 1904, 4,804; 
aver. jirst sic mos. 1104, 6.241 241; ; June, 1904, 6,525. 
North Adama, Transcript, even. Daily net av. 
1903, 5,267. Daily av. printed June, 1904, UPS. 
Springfield, Good Povambosping, mo. Aver- 
age for 19083, 185,992. First six months 1904, 
161,166. All advertisements aameuel 


Springfield, Republican. Av. 1903, dy. 15,542 
(QQ), Sun. 15,270 (OO), wy. 4,086. 


Woreester. Evening Post, ay: Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1903, 1 


» LOpii , dail 
Diqvesetan sOpanic inion Pa ny dg ly ay (ee. 
Anil cestes on on ‘Rout ™ Honer. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
1903, gi ‘Aver, ist. 4mos. of 1904, 4,100. 


My Michigan Daily Jour Journal. Aver. year end, 
an 04, 8,067 (3h). Av. f Sor June, 6, 886iGK), 


Grand Rapids, Evening Press, ly. Average 
13, 87,499. 40,000 00 guar. pony for 1904, 


Grand Rapids, Herald. | Average daily issue 
Sor 1903, 22,824, JSirst six months 1904, 26,187. 

qavinen, Citizen, daily. daily. James O'Donnell, 
pub. ‘ual ar Sor 1903,4,419 (466). Av: 
erage for Jiret sic months 1903, 4,828, 

Jaeknon, Vrees and Patriot. Actual da 
average for 1903,5,649. Av. 0 1904, ad 

Kalamazoo, Evening hth Sy First six 

mos, 194, dy. 9,881, 1, June, 9 20, 8-0. 9,281. 

Kalamazoo, Gazette-New! 1908, daily, 8,671. 
Guarantees rt 000 mo; subsoribers in 4 
other daily ¥ paper iper published in the city. “Actuat 
3 months to June ist, 10,198, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
— 8,288; July, 1904, 10,566. 


Saginaw. Evening News, d News, dail Average for 
1903,11,815. July, 1904, datly 14, 271. 


MINNESOTA. 

gee i." Os Tribune. w. J. M 

n ° 

O08 daily, 66,872; Sunday, 

56.8 bo. For 1903, daily gverags, v8.88 ; 

Sunday, 61,074. ba ar rerage, ast 

pgs of 13, was %%,12% nda i 
"924, ‘Sunda 


average Jot ‘or firs 
mouths of 1904 was 68,95 The daily av- 


Seats” the jirst six months of year was 


only Minneapolis daily listed 

Ng Rog 
rect its 

culatic “td iderabl 
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wey nmennetia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week, 
Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1908, 68,686, 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stoc Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1903, 78,854. First siz 
months 1904, 79,500, 


sontnaenpalie, Svenska An merikanska Posten. 
an J. Turnblad, pub. 1905 1903, 49,057. 

“Mleneapelia The Housekeeper; household 
monthly. Actual average 190 1903, 2 8.250. 

Minneapolic, Journal, dai daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Average for first 7 mos, in 1904, 48.486. 
F Th Chronicle, 7. Av. for 

x Coatvane na’s ng newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2,100. 100. es 

St. Paul, Der wilsderer with ag’l sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. J Av. for 1903, 10,500. 

St. Paul, Globe, daily. Gi bey eae ublishers. 
Actual average for 103, 81,641." 

St. Paul, News, dail actual avera; ‘or 
1903, $5,816. " oii wt 

St. Paul. Pioneer-Press,_ Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80,988 80,988. 

St. B souy 2. 3. Farmer, ag agri, »8-mo. Est. 1882. 
Sub. 50c. f. Th. Shaw, Act. av. year end. 
February, aT 1. Actual present av. 85,000, 

St. Paul, Volkezeitung. Actual average 1903 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28,414, 414, Sonntagsblatt 28,408. 

Winona, Republi: blican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902, 8,202; 1903, 4,044, 

Winona, Westlicher Herold. Ave 1903, 
as. 519; Sonntags Winona, 28,111; Volksblatt 

es Westens, 80,045. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
Viekaburg, American, daily. In 1902, no issue 
less than 1,850. In 1903, 1,9 0 copies. 
MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, daily. average sesh, 0,530, 
July, 1904, 12,158. E. Katz, Special A gent N Y. 
Kansas City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. wane 
Sor 1903, daily 0,268, week weekly 188,725. 
Kansas 9 World, dail daily. Actual averaye 
Sor 1903, 61,2: 
Springfield, 2888 South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, @ 


St, Joseph, News s and Pret Press. Daily aver. for 
1903, 80,41 8. Last 3 mos. 1903 85,065. 


7 Loutla, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
«+ M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, 87,950, 


National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. "1g 12 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106,625. 1902, 68,588 


St. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 64,878. 


St. Louis. The Woman's M 
Women and home. jawts Pub. 
age for 1903, Ete tad i «  fictual ron proven aver- 

‘or 2 mon Every issue 
pa eed to exceed 1,500, 000 ut 
count. Largest circulation of any publication 
i world, 


n the 
MONTANA. 
Butte, American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation. 


Rutte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 

culation for 1903, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 

lation from Jan. to June 30, 1904, over 14,000, 
NEBRASKA. 

Ageia, = ™ R. -— ets. A. H. 


©. monthly. 
Proven aver- 


Barks, pu 

ere gp Pavone pe vege average for 1903, 
11,165, April, 1904, 14,485. 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average year ending June, 1904, 149,868. 


Lincoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actualaverage 
for year ending June. 1904, 152,088. 


Lineoln, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 1908, 5,810. 


Lineoln, Western Medical n Medical Review. yaa mo. Av. y?. 





t 
weds ane, of Minacapolic. 


endg. May, /903,1,800, in 1902, 1,6 
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a, Den Danske Pioneer, wy. Sophus F. 
Noble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084. 
Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1903, 
41,824. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin Falla. Journal-Transcript. weekly. 
Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, 8,560. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park, Press, dy. J. L. Kinmonth, eal 
Actual average 1905, 8.9%. in'1002, 3,056 

Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation Sor 6 mos. end. A; end. April, sv, 1904, 7,702. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual Sate aver- 
age, 1903, 5,798 sworn. Jan.,/904, 5,889 

Clayton, Reporter, weekly. A. ‘ Jenkins, 

b. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 


Hoboken. Observer, oe pone average 


1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1903, 
Jersey City, Evening Journal. ge for 
1903,19,012. First six months are 21. 2d. 
Newark, Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, daily 58,896, Sunday 16,291. 
Newmarket, Advertiser:’ Guide,mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Arerage for 1903, 3,125. 
Red Bank, kegister, weekly. "st. 1878. John 
H. Cook. Actual average 1903 1903, 2,961. 


Washington, Star, wy. ir, Wy. Sworn ar. 0s 8,759. 
Every issue since Feb.,’04, more than 8,900. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, Journal, evening. tq Co, Aver- 
age one year to April 30, 1904, 17,28: 
Albany. Times Union, every vow Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 


Batavia. News, evening. Average 1903, 
6,487. Six months, 1904, 6,810. 
Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,210, 
Buffale, Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. W 
J. Conners. Arer. Sor 1908, morning 50,882, 
evening $8,082; Sunday arerage 68,586, 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1/903, 


79,408. First s months 1904, 85.949 
ee. Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Ar. June, 1904, 8, 615. 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 

1903, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in county. 
Lyona, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 

Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 
Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1/903, 

2,989. Westchester County’s leading paper. 
Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1903, 4,487, 

4,000 more than all other Newb’gh F ie “scombined. 

New “pg rg x 

Am Kngineer, m. . M. Van Arsdale, 
pub. - Sing 8,875. Av. x 1904, —- 

Ameri w’y, construc. 
— — edition.) ion.) Average 1903, 20,475. 
Journal irnal. Est. 1863. Weekiy arer. 
Present circulation (May 7) 





Marhini 





fori 1003, 9. ond 





9,415. W.C.é ot 

Automobile (The), ae Flatiron Building. 
peer cels gals 2 1903, 10,022. 

Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R.G 
publishers. Actual arerage for 1903, ae Wy 
Average for last three month months 1903, 4,700. 
Benziger’s Magazine, fam family month! Ben- 

F ioe. Average for 008, 29,208. Your 


peritounsat in Benziger’s Magazine will’ bring 
you business, because its circulation has 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, INFLUENCE. 
Benziger’s Magazine is sold only by yearly sub- 
scription, aud those who advertise in ee? columns 
reach a desirable class oP Ad is- 
ing rates, 25 cents per agate 
Clipper, weeks (Theat: ang Frank Queen 
Pub. Con Ltd ‘Aver. for 193, 1903, 26.912 (© ©) (689). 
Dry peng monthly. Ma: Max J: eaten, pub- 
deen. Actual average for 1903, 4,86 6 
El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1903, 6,667, 
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Sor six months 
Septem 











Electrical Review, wentr, 
Pub, Co, Average for 1903, 


Electrical 
6,835 (©), Review 


Elite 8 ies mony, Purely fashion. Actual 


average for 1903, 6 


Engineering News. A weekly journal 
mechanical, mining and phen engeineerine? 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


Forward, daily Forward Association. 
age for 1908, 48,241. fen, Aer 


Four-Track News. monthly. Actual av. paid 
ing August om 195,600; 
edition guaranteed 100,0 


Haberdasher, mo., est. 1881. pw average 
1903, 2,166. nders’ davit and Post 6 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, month] 
19083 no issue less than 17,000. (60). wig 


Junior Toilettes, fashion monthi Max Jaeger- 
huber, pub. Actual | average 1903, $6 9 &: 540. ' 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Average 
circulation for the t 12 months, 218, 684, 
Present average circulation 288,278. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art 
ly. Average for 1903, 6.588. bara 


National Provisioner, weekly. Packing hou 
butchers, cotton seed oil, ete. 7003 av. cin 6 402 


Newspaperdom, w’kly. Recognized journal of 
newspaper pub’g and adv’g. Aver, 193, 5,189, 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F. 22d St., New York. 
Sydney Flower, publisher. Number of copies and 
advertising rates given each month on first page 
reading matter. Sample copy free for the ask’ 
Worth examination. NEW THOUGHT has made 
money for all its advertisers. Discount to 
agencies, 25 per cent from published rates. Aver- 
age for 1903, 104,977. 


Printers’ Ink, gy A journal for advertis- 
ers, $5.00 per yea Est. 1 


Average for 18, 





11.001. Average Sor six months endin: ng June 
30, 1904, 12,808 
The Ladies’ Ww. orld, mo., household. Average 


net paid circulation, 1§ 1903, 480.155. 


The People’s Home Journal. 515.250 monthly, 
Good Literature, 454,888 moon: average cir- 
culations for 193—ail to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. ¥F. M. Lupton, isher. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow, Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average for 1903, 11,987. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1903, Morn., 278,+ 
607, Evening, 857,102, Sunday, $as, 650. 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publisher. Actual average for 1903, 61,800, 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
or 1903, 80.000 ; 4 years’ average, 80.186, 








Seheneetndy, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
Average for 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 
1903, 11,628. 


Syracure, Evening Ileraid, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1903, dail ly 88,107, Sunday 88,496. 

Utlea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2.708, 


Utien. Press. oy, i A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for 1903, 14.0 


W areaw. Western New i weekly. Aver- 
age for 1903, 8,802, In county of 32,000 with 
no daily. 


Welleville. Re 
Co. Av. 1903, daily 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte, Observer. North Carctina’e fore. 
most ooeneper. Act. daily av. 1903, 5,582 ; 
Sunday, 6,791 ; semi-weekly, 8,800. First three 
months 1904, 6,578. 


Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, weekly: Actual 
arerage 1903, 8,500. Covers Covers ten counti: 
Raleigh, Biblical | Recorder, weekly. Average 
1903,8,872. First five months 1904, 10,166. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forka, Route dy. av. for Fig > ow | 


PRT Will 8.060 7 rN. 
BIGGEST DAILY. TP acowele RY Rep. 





rter. Only dy. and s.-w 
, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2 2958. 











= Se 








rka, Normanden,weekly Av. for 1903 
san a 6,550 after Augus' 41,1904, 
t Gazette. Average 1903, 1,564, 
Pa pe routation, 1,800; sent Sree, 1, 1500. 
Total, 8,800, 


— 
Akron. Beacon Journal. omg’ Wy 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. . » 1904, 9,498, 


Cincinnati, Mixer and rand Server,montbly. yuna 
average for 1902, 18,088. Actual ave eat or 
1903, 48,625. Official organ Hotel and 
rant Employees’ I Int. Alliance and Bart 
Int. League of America. WA WATCH US GRow.” 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1903, 66,445; Sunday, 60,759. 
p= 1904, 81,680 ‘daily ; Su Sunday, 68,150. 


Dayton Daily News 


Average for 1903, 16,407; July, 
1904, 18,894. THE ONE DAILY 
in a one- daily city. Thorough canvas 
of all homes in Dayton shows the fol- 
lowing: 


News - = = 43,429 
Herald, Journal, Press 11,85! 


News over all - 4,578 


Laneaster. Fairfield (o, Republican. In Aug- 
ust, 02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


London, Democrat, semi-wy. Actual average 
1902, 8. 101. Average 1903, +809, six months 
1904, 8, 52 


omer Daily ‘News. Act. year end, 
June 30,04, 4,28 0(%). Feret omos. "0h, “4, B82). 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, agricultural, 
semi-monthly. est. 1877. Actual average for 1903, 
pny p Pm average for first six months, 


Td. 


Springfield, Press- ag Aver, 1903.9, 28 
April, '04, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Rooktees 


Springfield, Woman s Home Com ion, 
household monthly, est. 1873. actual av. for 1903, 
884.250. ~ ‘at erage for first six months 
1903, ‘Ss5, 166 


Toledo, Medical and Surgical Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,088. 

Weshingten Court House, Fayette ‘gen 
Record. ackideu — average 1903, 1,775. 


y Dy ar,’03,11,009. 
IaCoste Se Macteell. " a Eastern Re eps. 


Zanesville. Pignal. < daily, reaches 8S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. rage six mos. 1904, &,814. 


merilie, vies Retorder Aver. year end. 

. 1, 1904, 7,891 (2). Sworn aver. 7 mos. 1904. 

a S? (3k). ‘Guaranteed double nearest com. 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
averaye 1903, 28,020. 
Guthrie, ag ay pense e Capital dy. and w 
Aver. for 1908, daily 2 . weekly 4 25.014. 
Year ending July 1, 03, ~ Sosem wy. 28,119. 














Cilahome City. The Oklahoman. /903 aver., 
5,816; August, 04, 8,818. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 

Astoria. Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1.898. 


Portland, Evening Teleg Telegram. dy. (ex. Sun) 
Sworn cire' siz monthsending June, 21,148. 


Portland. Oregon Daily J¢ Daily Journal. Actual aver 
ae for 1903, 8,946; first 7 mouths 1904.14,479. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times, ev’g d’y. Average 1903, 8,187. 
N, Y. office, 20 Bway” 1 


R. Northrup, "Mer. 
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Connellaville. e Courier, del, Aver.for 1903, 
1,848, weekly for 1903, 8,090, daily average 
April, 1904, 04. 8.019. 


Erle, People. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mgr. 
Average 1903, 8,088. 


Erle, Tim daily. Avera Average for rms 11,208. 
July, 1904, 14,283. E. Katz, Sp. 4g., N.Y.” 


PO ongy n Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
ambers. Average for 1903, 1903, 7,120. 

Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver. 

circulation first six mos. 1904, _“ go ame ~—_ 
day 87,268. Sworn n statement. ir 


Philadelphia, Presa. Av. v. circ. over 100,000 
daily. Net average for Yor July, 1904, 110,685. 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


for the first seven months of 1904, com- 
pared with the previous year, is as 
follows: 


1903 1904 

Jan. . 129,173 159,377 copies 
Feb. . 140,056 186,890 

Mar. . 146,774 183,837 “ 
April. 146,597 182,679 “ 
May . 139,877 179,543 “ 
June. 144,610 185,319 “ 
July . 142,597 181,543 “ 
Av’ge for 7 mos. 1903, 141,383 copies. 
Av’ge for 7 mos. 1904, 179,884 copies. 


2 ee” 38,50 1m 


The BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Daily Copies 136,178 


ACTUAL CIRCULATION FOR JULY: 
16 









-Sunday no issue 
. Holiday no issue 





Total kes OT -3.404,460 
Daily net ave 136,178 
Es RCLAY H. WARBURTON, 
President. 


Philadelpbia, Aug. 5, 1904. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH is pam fos: creel 
ing. "rt goes into thet home and stays th 
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Philadelphia, Sunday School ‘wy fates 
Average for 1903, 102, 61. Send for rates 
The ous Press A Phi 





Philadelphia, Farin Journal, mouthiy Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishe vs. verage 
for 193, 544,676. nters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh Sugar Bowl to Farm Journal with this 


iption 

pe: awarded June 25th, 1902 by 
“ Printers’ Ink, ‘The Litt 

“ Schoolmaster’ in the in of 

* Advertising, to the Farm 

“Journal. After acanvassing 

Ge Kaeo d extending over a 

“period of half a yea: onene all 

“those published i vone Ente tates, has been 

“ pronounced. the one that be: at ay d, 3 purpose 
‘as au ed: aud Sor the agricultu- 

“ral population, and as an apective — economt- 
“cal medium for communicating with them, 

“ through its advertising columns.” 


Pitteburg, Labor World, wy. Ar. 1903, 18,« 
088. R best paid p At En elenes Ty 7 


Pottsville, Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. Daily average /903, 6,648. 


P J. a 5-39 Av. 





Scranton, Times, every ev; 
Sor 1903,21,604, La Coste « 


Washington, Reporter and Observer. Six 
months ending June 30th,  S0th, 10,745. 
Weat Chester. Local Ne’ News. daily. W. H. 


Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,168. 
Williamsport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
wees. Net paid average 1903, 181,868. Smith 
& Thompeon: keps., New York York and Chicago. 
York, Dispatch, daily. ‘daily. Dispatch Publishing 
Co. Average for 1903, 8,108, 
propre ISLAND. 
Providence, Journal, 16,485 


(QO) 
Sunday, 19,892 ry: . Evening Bulletin ~ ated 
average (903, Providence Journal Co., pubs 


Westerly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. hy 
1903,4,888. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. P. 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1, tho. 


Oharleaton, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
Sor second 3 months 1904, 8,727. 


Columbia, State, daily. State Co., publishers. 

sa ee ‘or 1903, daily, ©. 568 ( ", semi- 

cooaty. S05 $ ‘Sunday, ¢. 705. First six mos, 
1904, daily 7,699, Sunday 8,928. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sioux Falla, Lo ew Leader. Tomlinson & Day, 


ublishers. Act’ ——s for 1902, 5,819. 
Uictual daily aver. for 003. 8.882. ; 
TENNESSEE. 
okguap. Tribune, ay weekly. W. M. 
Actual a average 1903, 1,201. 
Momophte. Commercial Api b Appenl B datiy. Gunter, 
verage daily 28,98 9, Sunday 
Berebe, oockiy e7.821 (964). ist 6 months. 1904. 


daily 88,447, Sunday 45,898, weekly 88,109. 


M hia, Morning News. Actual daily urer 
age er 1903, 17,694. For six months ending 
June, 1904, 21.589. 

Nashville. Banner oo Aver. for year 1X3, 
ITTR. Bit months 1005, 20.851. Only Nash: 
ville daily eligible to Roll. feolt of Honor. 


Nashville, Progressive ossive Teacher and Southw’n 
School Journal,mo. Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 
Denton. Denton Co. Record and Chronicle 
wy. W.C. Edwards. Average for 1903, 2,689. 


Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; ans 
 sepuew showed Herald 


1904, 4,284. Merchan 
in Pye cen homes. Only ny Paso 
daily paper eligtbte to Rott to Roll of Honor. 
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La Porte, Chronicle, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 


ng 5: . G. ELK 
i 
Paris, oe | dy. W. *N. Furey, pub. Act 


827. 


UTAH. 


Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman, b, 
Sor 1903, daily 4.881, semi weekly 8, 158. * 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times, daily. F. FE. Langley. Aver, 4 
2.710. ‘Fire months iu iwi,  ilmmaas: 


Burlington, Free Press. D Daily av. '03, 5.566, 


9 mos. to June /,5,920. Only Vermont paper ex- 
amined by Association of American Advertisers, 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 193, &,046, sworn av. April, 5,658, 


VIRGINIA. 


Borfatice Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098 ; for 1903, 7,482 3 February, 8,448; 
March, 9,241. 


Richmond, News Leader, every evening ex 
cept Sunday. x Daily average areas 4, 13,40 
Fe ary 1, 1904, 27,4 


ual average, 1903, 


The largest circula- 
tion between Washington « and Atlanta. 


d, Times-Dispatch, morning. Actual 
re | average six months aang une, 194, 

18 High price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent of Richmond 
homes. The State paper. 


peony 
Ne ar. am, 18.F 28 Sy., 


‘904, dy., 
vain 8. C. - 


& Chicago. 





Tae 

15,613; wy., maT) 

14,878; rs Sy. Baas oe Ey 
7 ne 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Sentinel, a» E. Hornor, 


Parkersburg. 
pub. Average For 1903, 2,801 





Wheeling. News. Daily p rid _circw’n 9,707, 
a 12 months 


— iP ‘circw’n 10,829. up 
to Ap 1904. Guarantees ‘a pa circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling pa: as combined, 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse, Chronicle. Daily average year end, 
June, 1904, 5,885 (sk). Aver. June, 194, 6,671, 

La Crosse. Leader-Press, daily. Actual aver- 
age 1903, 5,590. 

Milwaukee. Evening’ Wisconsin, d’y. vg. Wis- 
consin Co, Avera; ‘or 1903, 21, 981; December 
1903, 25,090; June, 1904, 26, ¢ 26,696 oe 

Milwaukee, Germania. mania Abendpo fer 
year end’g Feb.,'04, 28,876; c av. ne S45 8. 


Milwaukee. Journal rnal, daily. pose on 
Av. end. June, 1904, 86,016. June, 1904, 86,870, 
Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average for 
1903, 6,488. First six months 1904, 7,228. 
Raeine, Journal, dai!y. Journal Pripting Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,702, 
Wisconsin sin Agriculturist, 
1903, 88,181. First 6 mon 
872. Pl sportisten $4.0 por inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


daily. W.C. Nichol, 
888; 


3 weekly, 
Restee the A 


Vancouver, Province. 
Lag r Neal 1903, 
‘uly, 1904, 7,889. 
Victoria, Colonist. daily. Colonist P. 4 P. Co. 
Average Sor 1908, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s 
German newspaper, covers the entire German 
speaking populution—its exclusive field. | Aver- 


age for 12 months ending Jun June 30, 1904, 10,798. 
nin ~ and Sony i 
9 yp A , daily, he weekly, 1 


Fi ek Ply. 1% 190k, 25,648. 

















NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
St. John, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 8,776. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Bette, Bepae SO ans, Frmane ™es. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1903, 5,875. 
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Toronto. Star, dai r endi: 
June 30th, 25, OBB. Arak sssmenttodion 101. 80,045, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Herald, daily. Est, 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 


Montreal. La Presse. Trefi Treffle Berthiau: 
lisher. Actual re 4] 1903, daily ery a 94. 
Average April, 1904, 80.116. 

Montreal. Star, dy. & w eG Graham & Co. Av. 
for’03,dy, 55.127, wy. 122.269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 3/, '03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 








©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





(00) Advertisers value these 
mere number of copies prin 
the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


more for the class of their circulation than for 
Among the old chemists era ~ fo 


symbolically represented by 


Out of a grand total of 23,265 yebtentions listed is the 1904 issue of Rowell’s Amerie Newspaper 


Directory, one hundred and nine are ~_ 
(Og). the meaning of which is explained 


rom ali the others by the ed gold marks 


charge for advertisements entitled to oe listed under this heading is 20 cents a Jine per week 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
THE EVENING STAR eA + Washington, D.C. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (@6@), “Alithe news 
that’s fit to print.” jaa circulation exceeding one 





Reaches 90% of the W homes. 


ILLINOIS. 

BAKERS’ HELPER ), old largest, best 
known, most quoted. 2.5 4 every State 
and Territory. 

TRIBUNE (¢ .» On in Ste re- 
ceiving this 2. ‘Qaiy, Daper in. C ads 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL ( Louisville, 
daily, Sande, and weekly. ©.9 has 


progrensivences. was the 
oad outside of New York city to introduce the 
machine. It is ied 


oat ien ale linot 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
oeparox beet A Patt ore on Sakerday. Roman 


NEW YORK. 


ere — (@@). Desirable, di 
it always results. 


CuBTuRy 4 (© ©). = area few 
ple in every community who know more 
all the others. . These people read the 

Y MaGagine. 
NEW yous, Re a ). daily and Sun- 
oe. Established Fy clean 


nt fnteleet and Rewepaper, hc whose readers repre- 
sent, nte H urchasing power to a h- 
grad 


FOREST AND STREAM (© ©). weekly. & Signifi- 
cant facts: (1) FOREST AND STREAM advertisers are 
ofthe stay-in class. (2) 2) FouEst po STREAM ad- 
vertisers é theirads. The increased space 
used by long-time clients tells the story. 

OHIO. 

CORCENM ATI. ¥ ENQUIRER ( Grpnt—teBe- 
ential—of world-wit wie gg hye 
medium in prosperous ritie West. 

information supplied by Beck by Beckwith, N y'thicago. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (@©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation e: 16,000, flat rate. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 

LONDON vase fa ty ©). only morning, 


noon, e 
diam, creaiation GOO ad: Lomion, Ont. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 











(#~ Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which ca: 
the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 


hearts of the people. 


t#~ Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 
charged 20 cents a line a week; $10.40 a line for a year. Six words 
make a line. Display type may be used if desired. 


ARKANSAS, 

Na Arkansas GAZETTE, Little Rock, estab- 

. lished 1819. Arkansas’ leading and most 
— circulated newspaper. Average first six 
months 1904, 8,581 copies. 

The GAZETTE carries more Want ads than all 
other Arkansas papers combined. lates, ic. a 
word. Minimum rate 20c. 


CALIFORNIA. 

tbe’ TIMES prints more “Want” and otherclas- 
sified advertisements than the other five 
newspapers in los Angeles combined. It is the 
medium for the exchange of commercial intelli- 

gence throughout the whole Southwest. 
Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION; 
minimum charge 5 cents. Sworn daily average 





INDIANA, 
‘T.HE MARION LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads, 


MVERRE HAUTE Star carries more Want 
T than all other ‘!erre Haute dailies. = 


Jy Snot STAR carries more Want ads than 
4 any other Indiana morning newspaper, 
with the exception of the Indianapolis Star. 


NDIANAPOLIS Star since Janu first has 

more than doubled the volume of its Classi- 

fled advertising. On Sunday, April 10, the Star 
carried more than two full pages of Want Ads. 


se Indianapolis News during the first six 
months of 1904 printed 66.240 more classified 








for year 1#8, 36,656 copies. Sunday cir 
regularly exceeds 51,000 copies. 


COLORADO. 
TT Denver Post, Sunday edition, Aug. 28, 1904, 
contained 3,042 want ads, a total of 75 4-10 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
adverusing in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers field of 50,000 
population; working people, all skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,”’ 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DELAWARE, 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 
JOURNAL for Want advertising. They get 
results. Half cent a word. 


N Delaware the only daily paper that guar- 
I antees circulation is ‘Every Evening.” it 
carries more classified advertising than all the 
other Wilmington papers combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
'MHE Washington, D.C., EVENING STaR (OO) 
T carries DOUBLE the number of WANT 2) 
any other paper in m and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 

MaKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 
HE Atlanta JOURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


he E Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
ing medium for the western half of South 
Carolina and the eastern half of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 
‘I’. HE Chicago DaILy News isthe city’s ‘Want 
” a ry. 1t published during the year 
1903 10,781 columns of “classified” advertising, 
consisting of 634,626 individual advertisements. 
Of these 205,556 were transmitted to the DamLy 
News office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
published. The DamLy News rigidly excludes all 
objectionable advertisements. “Nearly every- 
body who reads the — language in, around 
or about Chicago reads the DAILY NEWS,” says 
the Post Office Review 
T= AURORA DAILY News runs twice to three 
times as many want ads as any other paper 
in Kane County, population 80,000. 
po (Tll.) JounNaL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 





240 
adverti its than all other dailies of Indian- 
apolis combined, printing a total of 137,217 sep 
arate paid Want ads during that time. 


IOWA. 

HE Des Moines Capita guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in tne city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 
of lowa. te, one cent a word. By the month, 
#1 per line. It is published six evenings a week. 

Saturday the big day. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ts Owensboro DAILY INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 


boro newspaper carries in any month. Eighteen 
words one week, 25c. 


MAINE. 
‘J‘HE EVENING EXpREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies. 
MARYLAND. 
Ts Baltimore Nxws carries more Want Ads 
than ~y other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot itimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
f.HE Brockton (Mass.) DAILY ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 25c. Copy mailed free. 


(HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schvols and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies compined. 








mae Boston HERALD enjoyed a gain of 74% 
columns in advertisements during the 
month of July, a gain of over 25¢ in classified ad- 
vertisements alone; while no other Boston paper 
showed any gain. @ HERALD’s nearest com- 
petitor, indeed, showed a loss of 131}4 columns. 
mpPHE Boston GLosE, daily and Sunday, carries 
more “want” ads than any other paper in New 
England because it brings results to the adver- 
tiser. During the first six months of 1904 the 
Boston GLOBE printed 213,506 paid “wants,” 
which was 81,004 more than appearea in any 
other Boston paper. Every “want” ad was paid 
for at the regular card rate, and there were no 
deals or discounts, 


MINNESOTA, 
[HE St. PAUL DisPATcH is the leading “Want” 
medium in the Northwest, read and relied 
upon by everyb ad in its city and territory; 
more paid cir-ulation than the other St. Pau 


dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost, 
Circulation 1903—53,044 ; now 57,624. 
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URES that prove that The Minneapolis 
F AL carrina the most “ Want Ads” of any 
daily newspaper in the Northw i oe 
Journal. Competitor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols. 1,900 cols. 
7 months 1904, 2,031 i 195 


NNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
em MI = pg: od 


an 
n for foot eurs. It is the oldest Minne- 
jw daily and. has over 80,000 subscribers, 
which is more than 20,000 each day over and 
above any other Minneapolis daily, ‘its evening 
edition alone has a larger circulation in Minne- 
apolis than any other eve paper. It pub- 
lishes over 80 columns cf Want advertisements 
every week at full price, no free ads; price covers 
both morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num 
ber of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
volume. 





MISSOURI. 

HE Joptin GLoBE carries more Want ads 
ye other papers in Southwest Missouri 
pe 4nd it gives results, One centa 

word. Minimum, 5c. 


HE Baume City Times (morning), The Kansas 
re my (evening) carry all o 

The Kansas SUNDAY STAR 
Wants oven 
Fi reason—| ak FH every’ 

Kansas City Foes the TrwEs and the Star. 


RE Kangas City JOURNAL (every mornin 
including Sunday), one of the es 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 

daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 


NEBRASKA, 
HE Lincoln DamLy Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
meiium at Nebraska’s ca ital, 
circulation exceeds 12,000 y. 


ord. § Saturda: 
Stimes, 15 cents, cash. DAILV STAR, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Foto 00, DAILY JoURNAL covers population 
Largest circulation. Brings re- 
only * “Want” medium. Cent a word. 


Dent ENTERPRISE, t1SB, Burlington, pHi beaoeh 
offices. Best Want — Central New 
Jersey—4 lines, 3 days, 25 cen 25 cents. 


UNIOR AMERICAN AN MECHANIC Burlington; 
40,000 circulation. Choegs ant me- 
dium in New Jersey; 25 cents 


NEW YORK. 
yg hort ng is the best afternoon Want 
ad. iS Rochester. 


N Binghamton the LEADER carries pe 
I ronage; hence pays best. BECK WITT 5 3 
UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 
Be the only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New’ ork City. 


HE Times-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other — 
matter than any other paper in Alban; ~ 
rantees a circulation greater than al ¥ 
y papers in that city. 


Peters’ 1 INK published 
d lead amsed motion tor 


Want nd wat mad — } Cee articles, aavertis- 
a ree, printing, ~~ —9 oon 

r stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
fone making, and practivally anything which 
interests and ap is to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Claseified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words to a line. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





weekly. The 


Onto. 
HE Zanesville SigNaL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rural routes; <c. a word net. 
Dione (0.) News always leads in Want ads. 
bd ona per word per insertion. Largest 


aay eile NEws publishes daily more 

Want ads than any other 20,000 population 

newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 


eo OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 8,318. Publishes 
Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 
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OREGON, 


HE Portland, Oregon Datiy JouRNAL, every 
—— Sunday morning, carries more 
than all the other oF evenin; a a 
n Oregon alaed snstading its aftern 
Portland contem :5 cents a line 
each i insertion seve rtions, sapeding the 
Sunday JOURNAL, fort the or the price of five. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


PHILADELPHIA, THE EVENING BULLETIN— 
Went ads in THE BULLETIN pay fora num- 
ber of reasons. First, in Philadelpuia nearly 
everyvody reads THE BULLETIN. Second, THE 
ULLETIN has by many thousands the largest 
city circulation of any Philadelphia newspaper. 
Roll of Honor col.) Third, THE BULLETIN goes 
daily into more Philad elphia 2 homes than any 
other medium. Fourth BULLETIN will not 
print in its classified columns advertisements of 
a cur aeaen or doubtful nature, those t 
p or coin clauses, nor those that do 

ot Otter legitimate employment. 


VIRGINIA. 

'(‘HE Trmxs-D: ——- carries more Want ads, 
both hel neral, than any other 
fm publish Richmond, because it is he 
wd paper of Richmond and Virginia, and 

es the class that give results. Want ads, 


Pa 5,101; dune 4,824. 


HE News LgaDrR, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond, Va. Largest 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. 1 year) and 
advertisement medium in 


insertion, cash in advance; n 
counted as less than 25 pore no display. 
WISCONSIN. 
ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and weekly, 
reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol: 
lar Wavensn tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—dai iy S 


lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big result 
from little talk. 
CAN oo 
A PRESSE, Montreal. circula- 
tion in Canada. (wally 80 80,000, yg Fa 


100,000.) Carries noe | _— ads than any French 
newspaper in the world. 


[HE DAILY TELFGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces, 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 

Minimum charge 25 cents. 


he Toronto DAaILy STAR is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more local general advertising 
than any other Toronto pen. Sworn daily 
average circulation, May, 1 30,670, 


 ee~ Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than all other Sonarens 

dailies combinea. The FamiLy H 

WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 

than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


ps Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
paper in and more advertisements 

of f okie nee nature thun are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian pen 





west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS ca: 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 
Namber of paid ‘ om ‘ant ads” published in April, 
39,984; in May, 39,180. 


se? Toronto pat TELEGRAM is the “Want 
Medium,” and has a local circulation 
equal to any two other pay 
facts mean something to 
vertiser. nee daily ave 


ie result— seeking ad- 
for six months, 


000 lines. or position on ap = 
pe inches, ee over, single colum: 
lc. per word, each insertion, i ‘Agents Wanted, 
Personals, or other classified a: 


BRITISH aT COLUMBIA. 
TH Victoria CoLonisT covers the entire prov- 
ince of British Cor (branch office in 
Vancouver). More ANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday COLONIST hey in any other paper west 
of Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies free. 
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Special Issue 


For the main purpose of securing new subscribers 4 
on the date stated. 


Sept. 14, 1904,: 


Mail-Or 


This special issue goes to three thousand, six-hundred anj 
addition to the regular weekly mailing list. ‘The mail-order busi 
order trade embraces almost every article under the sun. The 
concerns which follow this line of business are growing in numb 


The above-named list has been gathered with care and t 
introduce the meritorious mail-order publications of the country 


Advertisements are solicited for this issue from daily nem 
order trade, and which by reputation, or quantity and quality of qa 
houses to become their advertising patrons. 


Manufacturers of mail-order articles, novelty dealers, and 
this special edition to a distinct advantage. 


Printers’ Ink will carry their message to these 
planned and considered. 


Publishers of mail-order papers should bear in mind thatit 
but that advertisers need frequent reminding of that fact. Andi 


PRESS DAY, 


ADVE 
20 cents a line; $3 one inch; $10 
For advertisements in specified position, 
Five per cent discount may bed 

To secure space in thisi 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 
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ef Printers’ Ink 


ibers i Little Schoolmaster, the following special edition will be issued 


this country is of pat increasing eapartanes. In bins! the mail- 
bilities of the mail-order business are practically unlimited. The 


y day. 


roduction of Printers’ Ink to them offers also an opportunity to 
bwer cost than it could be done in any other way. 


weekly and monthly periodicals that especially cater to the mail- 
tion, can justly hold out inducements that may justify mail-order 


body else who has a proposition which interests these people may use 
just at the time of the year when the bulk of mail-order advertising is 


sufficient that a mail-order paper is merely generally known as such, 
potent reason your advertisement is respectfully solicited. 


EMBER 7, 1904. 


page; $20 half page; $40 whole page. 

double of the above quoted prices is charged. 
if check is sent with order and copy. 
88 at once with order and copy 


“eae 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
i. five dollars a yesn, Saneesnes. Ten centsa 
~ & Six ~~ 4 oheames. Boing, pas 4 

reotype ways le to supply 
back numbers if wanted ink lots of 500 or more. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 

15 lines to the inch Ho: 200 lines ‘to Pihepege ($40. 
aon by the ever 





tion 
if gran eo 3 rice is demanded 
advertisements must be handed in one week in 
van 

On tame Comieacte the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to tohand one week 
in advance o' of publication. 

Contracts & @ month, quarter or year, may 
os gee om he pleasure = the advertiser, 
and space ‘or 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken, Six 

words make a 

“Everything putes as reading matter is in- 

ree 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 


Cuares J. ZINGG, 
Publisher, . 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 7, 1904. 


DEPARTMENT STORE AD- 
VERTISING. 


The least spectacular of all 
branches of advertising—the one 
that is oftenest regarded by adver- 
tising men themselves as simple, 
and easy, and boys’ work—is the 
advertising of a department store. 
On the surface it seems as though 
any clerk might write the brief 
items that make up a department 
store announcement, while so far 
as placing is concerned there is 
nothing to worry about—all ads 
are confined to the store’s own 
town, where the merits and de- 
merits of every paper are known to 
the fraction of an inch. No ar- 
rangements with local dealers must 
be made, as in a manufacturer’s 
general advertising. No elaborate 
follow-up system need be put into 
operation to reap the results of 
publicity, as in the trade journal 
or mail-order field, Little of the 
checking and inspection necessary 
with newspapers, magazines, boards 
or street cars is put on the de- 
partment store adman. Viewed 
from any outside angle, his life is 
one grand, sweet Sone. 

* 











This is oe way it looks on the 
surface. As a matter of truth, 
however, no advertising man in 
any field works so hard as he or 


earns his salary sO many times 
over. The detail that he escapes is 
as nought in comparison with the 
detail that he staggers under daily, 
Some of the departmental houses 
of this country have as many as 250 
separate sections, each a store in 
itself, with its buyer clamoring for 


li space and recognition. The adman 


in his little office might often be 
mistaken for a newly elected Con- 
gressman with plums to give out, 
so persistently and sagaciously is 
he soft-soldered by the suave buy- 
er. Even if there were no politics 
in department store publicity, the 
work of gathering the merchandis- 
ing news of a moderate sized es- 
tablishment is prodigious, and the 
discrimination needed in sifting a 
half page of advertising from ten 
pages of material daily is acquired 
only by long drill in compression. 
Furthermore, all this work must 
be done under a pressure as mad- 
dening as that in the editorial 
rooms of an afternoon newspaper. 
There isn’t one iota of room for 
an error, and there are ten thous- 
and opportunities for making one 
every day. 
* * * 

Added to these duties in con- 
nection with the newspaper ad- 
vertising, the department store ad- 
man has others, such as the publi- 
cation of catalogues, the super- 
vision of card writing and window 
dressing, the preparation of special 
literature for special classes ot 
people. In this mental equipment 
must be the faculty for playing up 
old selling devices in new ways. 
The pen of a ready writer must be 
his, and the patience of Job to bear 
with the advertising solicitor and 
“copy-chaser,” and the diplomacy 
that sends church, lodge and char- 
ity committees away as happy as 
though they had secured an ad- 
vertisement for their innumerable 
programmes—which they seldom 
can, in the very nature of things. 
A very little real acquaintance with 
department store ad men, be the 
establishment large or small, will 
convince an observer that theirs is 
the most exacting work in all ad- 
vertising, and often the most 
thankless and indifferentiy paid. 
Moreover, the trend of the de- 
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partment store is toward an in- 
crease of the detail that falls on 
their shoulders, for as fast as du- 
ties are systematized the growth of 
the store gives birth to new ones. 
With the increasing business of the 
great retail mart comes increased 
expenditure in newspapers, and 
within the past year or two there 
has been a development of the mail- 
order field that promises to double 
the business and advertising done 
by these huge establishments. 
* 


Let no youth, therefore, who 
looks for the easy side of advertis- 
ing, enlist under the banner of the 
department store. He won't find 
it. The life of a circus canvasman 
is leisurely in comparison. But 
for the young man who really 
wants to know advertising, and 
merchandising, and human nature, 
ad the countless things that make 
up the equipment of a true adver- 
tising man, capable of handling any 
proposition, the department store 
offers a training that cannot be had 
in any other field of publicity or 
business. It is the real University 
of Experience. The lessons are 
not easy, and the course will not 
be completed in six weeks The 
pay will be small, and the advance- 
ment slow. To ten high-salaried 
places for department store ad 
men there are a hundred in the 
general, or trade journal, or mail- 
order fields But as a stepping 
stone to better things the work is 
of priceless value. Somebody has 
said that the best men use news- 
paper work as a means of getting 
into something better paid and 
more congenial. This is true of de- 
partment store advertising. Among 
the men prominent in advertising 
to day it is possible to count out 
scores who began acquiring ex- 
perience in a department store. The 
quickness with which results are 
known, the close contact into which 
the adman comes with every sort 
and condition of huiuan nature, the 
keen competition among the big 
stores and their advanced, scientific 
methods of discovering demand 
and supplying it—these teach prin- 
ciples of advertising and human 
nature that can be applied in any 
business. 
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What facts ought to be ascertained be- 
Sore being competent to convey to an ad- 
vertiser such an answer as he ts entitled 
to receive to the question,'‘ What is the 
circulation of the paper under consider- 
ation?” 

PRINTERS’ INK invites communi- 
cations on the subject expressed in 
the sentence printed above, and 
will award a sterling silver sugar- 
bowl to the writer whose answer 
appears to be most generally ac- 
ceptable to newspaper men. A 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher and salver, 
all of sterling silver, will be added 
to the sugar-bowl award if the 
winner can induce the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, to 
approve and accept the conclusion 
expressed. 














Tue George Ethridge Company, 
33 Union Square, New York, has 
added to its staff of writers Mr. 
Harry Douglas Robbins, formerly 
an assistant to Mr. Thomas Balm- 
e. of the Butterick Trio. 


Don’t beg in your advertisement. 
If there is one thing above another 
that people despise, it is a beggar. 
Write your ads in such a way as to 
leave the impression that it is as 
much to your customer’s interest 
—~ as it is to your interest to 
sell, 


A FINE little portfolio from the 
State Capital, Guthrie, Okla., 
shows views in that paper’s build- 
ing and mechanical plant. The 
State Capital was recently fifteen 
years old. It was the earliest pa- 
per to be established in Oklahoma 
Te-ritory, the first issues being 
printed in a tent and appearing 
weekly. Before the end of the first 
month, however, the Capital had 
become a daily. Since then its 
success has been uninterrupted, 
even by the fire which destroyed 
its building on Easter Sunday, 
1902. No issues of the paper were 
missed, and in sixteen days the 
Capital had its own plant again. 
The new building erected after the 
fire, and which is now occupied, 
was built with money subscribed 
spontaneously by the people of 
Guthrie as a popular loan to Pub- 
lisher Frank H. Greer. 





It isn’t always the pretty ad that 
crowds the store. It’s the stuff 
that goes into it that counts. 





Tue Commercial Club of Louis- 
ville has been severely criticized 
by the Courier-Journal of that city 
for advertising the industrial ad- 
vantages of the town in St. Louis 
street cars. The Courier-Journal 
concedes virtue to none but news- 
paper advertising. 


A POCKET novelty that might be 
utilized for some forms of adver- 
tising is an “emergency case,” man- 
ufactured by Edwin W. Howard, 
Rochester, N. Y. In small space 
it holds black and white thread, 
needles, safety pins, black pins, 
white pins, court plaster, shoe laces 
and assorted buttons. 


THE business outlook is that we 
will have the biggest advertising 
season this fall and winter that we 
have ever had. For September 
Woman’s Magazine we were com- 
pelled to decline a number of nice 
orders on account of all the avail- 
able advertising space being taken 
up before the last closing dates.— 
Woman’s Magazine, St. Louis, 


THE twentieth anniversary of the 
New Voice, the Chicago prohibi- 
tion weekly, will be observed with 
the issue of September 22, a special 
number being circulated to the ex- 
tent of more than 100,000 copies, 
according to the publishers. The 
New Voice is credited with a fig- 
ure rating of 80,207 in the latest 
American Newspaper Directory, 
that being its average issue for 
1903. 


A COTTAGE at “Long Branch is 
maintained during the vacation 
season by the employees’ benefit as- 
sociation of the Siegel-Cooper Co., 
New York. During eight weeks 
of summer, parties of sixty or more 
employees of the “Big Store” are 
entertained every week, and the 
vacations thus provided are not 
only pleasant, but reasonable in 
cost. B. J. Greenhut, of the 
Siegel-Cooper Co., has given much 
time to the development of this 
convenience, 
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In the Sunday advertisement of 
the Macy store, New York, is in- 
corporated a short list of offerings 
for Tuesday, care being taken to 
inform readers that the articles 
cannot be bought on Monday. This 
carries the interest of Monday sell- 
ing over into the following day, 


Moravian FALLs, a “wide place 
in the road” in North Carolina, 
with a population of less than 150 
people, has a bi-weekly four-page 
paper called the Yellow Jacket, 
credited with an average issue of 
47,346 copies in the 1904 American 
Newspaper Directory. The sub- 
scription price is thirty cents a 
year, and the printing is done on 
three power presses. The circula- 
tion of the Yellow Jacket is scat- 
tered all over the United States, 
and its strength is said to lie in 
its vigorous editorials. 


Part of Wanamaker’s new build- 
ing in the block bounded by Broad- 
way, Fourth avenue, Eighth and 
Ninth streets, New York, will be 
finished soon, Fourteen stories 
high, with a subway station in the 
basement, the building as com- 
pleted will be the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. The total 
floor area will be 1,033,416 feet. 
The cost was $3,500,000. Fourteen 
thousand tons of steel nave been 
used. The exterior masonry is In- 
diana limestone and semi-glazed 
white terra cotta, and the interior 
will be finished in mahogany. 
Twenty-one passenger elevators 
will handle shoppers, eleven will be 
devoted to freight, and a great cen- 
tral court, sixty-two feet square, 
will extend from the second to the 
eighth floors. A music-room and 
auditorium has been provided with 
a seating capacity of 1,500, a fully 
equipped stage and a pipe organ. 
Wanamaker’s old store, the famous 
A. T. Stewart building, will be re- 
tained for women’s apparel, dry 
goods, fancy goods, books and jew- 
elry, while the new structure will 
have the departments devoted to 
men’s and children’s clothing, pi- 
anos, house furnishings, furniture 
and carpets. The upper floors will 
be utilized for warerooms and 
manufacturing purposes, 


























In some lines of business adver- 
tising may only put a certain pro- 
portion of readers into the posi- 
tion of inquirers. This is particu- 
larly true of commodities costing 
large sums, as real estate, machin- 
ery, pianos. But for this purpose 
there is nothing that will induce a 
state of receptivity so economical- 
ly as advertising. 





In some of the New York street 
cars appears a card divided into 
eleven spaces, headed by the word 
“Theaters.” In each of these small 
spaces is printed the name of a 
playhouse and its current attrac- 
tion. The cards are changed week- 
ly. This method suffices for the 
formal announcement that is most 
beneficial to a theater, and puts 
such an ad within reasonable cost, 
where a full card might be too 
expensive for a single playhouse. 





THE publishers of a widely cir- 
culated weekly have a clever meth- 
od of locating delinquents who 
change their residence after receiv- 
ing valuable premiums in return 
for an agreement to subscribe to 
the weekly for a stated period on 
the installment plan. Uncle Sam 
generally manages to locate them at 
two cents each. To accomplish 
this a paid reply postal card is 
sent, upon the message section of 
which is printed: 

There is a —-—— in our office addressed to 
aqme advise disposition at once. If to 

forwarded, give full local address, street 
apd number. 

Grose Parcet Express Co., 
P. O. Box No. —. 

In the blank space the abbrevia- 
tion “pa.” is written. The receipt- 
ant thinks “pa.” means that there is 
a package in the express com- 
panies office for him and hastens 
to send his address. As a matter 
of fact the “pa.” stands for paper, 
which makes the statement of the 
Globe Parcel Express Co. correct. 
Of course no package arrives and 
nothing more is heard of the Globe 
Parcel Express Co. Shortly after 
the receipt of this card, a collec- 
tor puts in his appearance, much 
to the surprise of the dishonest 
ones who have tried to throw him 
off their track, 
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E. ByERREGAARD formerly. with 
the Railroad Gazette has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative of 
the Pocket List of Railroad Offi- 
cials; also of the Official Railway 
Equipment Register, 24 Park Place, 
New York City. 





THe Fort Wayne, Ind., Adver- 
tising Men’s Club, which was or- 
ganized last winter with a small 
membership, now has more than 
thirty-five members, and is to be 
incorporated. At a recent meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
President, F. R. Davis, of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works ; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles F. Hatmaker, of the 
S. F. Bowser Manufacturing Com- 
pany; secretary, R. B. Garmire, of 
the Dr. King Medical Company; 
treasurer, A. F. Naylor, of the 
Mondamin Meadows Dairy Com- 
pany; programme committee, the 
Messrs. Lundeborg and Lynch. 
The Club has been valuable as a 
means of exchanging ideas, and is 
taking a hand in advertising Fort 
Wayne. 





Special Issues 


of 
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For the main purpose of 
securing new subscribers to the 
Little Schoolmaster the follow- 
ing special editions will be 
issued on the dates stated : 





Sept. 14, 1904, Press Day, Sept. 7, 
Mail Order Houses. 





Sept. 28, 1904, Press Day, Sept, 21, 
Real Estate. 





Oct. 12, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 5, 
Trade Journals. 
Oct. 26, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 19, 
Banks and Financial Advertising. 





It isn’t always the pretty ad that 
crowds the store. It’s the stuff 
that goes into it that counts. 





THE Commercial Club of Louis- 
ville has been severely criticized 
by the Courier-Journal of that city 
for advertising the industrial ad- 
vantages of the town in St. Louis 
street cars. The Courier-Journal 
concedes virtue to none but news- 
paper advertising. 


A POCKET novelty that might be 
utilized for some forms of adver- 
tising is an “emergency case,” man- 
ufactured by Edwin W. Howard, 
Rochester, N. Y. In small space 
it holds black and white thread, 
needles, safety pins, black pins, 
white pins, court plaster, shoe laces 
and assorted buttons. 


THE business outlook is that we 
will have the biggest advertising 
season this fall and winter that we 
have ever had. For September 
Woman’s Magazine we were com- 
pelled to decline a number of nice 
orders on account of all the avail- 
able advertising space being taken 
up before the last closing dates.— 
Woman's Magazine, St. Louis, 








THE twentieth anniversary of the 
New Voice, the Chicago prohibi- 
tion weekly, will be observed with 
the issue of September 22, a special 
number being circulated to the ex- 
tent of more than 100,000 copies, 
according to the publishers. The 
New Voice is credited with a fig- 
ure rating of 80,207 in the latest 
American Newspaper Directory, 
that being its average issue for 
1903. 


A coTraGe at Long Branch is 
maintained during the vacation 
season by the employees’ benefit as- 
sociation of the Siegel-Cooper Co., 
New York. During eight weeks 
of summer, parties of sixty or more 
employees of the “Big Store” are 
entertained every week, and the 
vacations thus provided are not 
only pleasant, but reasonable in 
cost. B. J. Greenhut, of the 
Siegel-Cooper Co., has given much 
time to the development of this 
convenience, 
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In the Sunday advertisement of 
the Macy store, New York, is in- 
corporated a short list of offerings 
for Tuesday, care being taken to 
inform readers that the articles 
cannot be bought on Monday. This 
carries the interest of Monday sell. 
ing over into the following day, 


Moravian FALts, a “wide place 
in the road” in North Carolina, 
with a population of less than 150 
people, has a bi-weekly four-page 
paper called the Yellow Jacket, 
credited with an average issue of 
47,346 copies in the 1904 American 
Newspaper Directory. The sub- 
scription price is thirty cents a 
year, and the printing is done on 
three power presses. The circula- 
tion of the Yellow Jacket is scat- 
tered all over the United States, 
and its strength is said to lie in 
its vigorous editorials. 


Part of Wanamaker’s new build- 
ing in the block bounded by Broad- 
way, Fourth avenue, Eighth and 
Ninth streets, New York, will be 
finished soon, Fourteen stories 
high, with a subway station in the 
basement, the building as com- 
pleted will be the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. The total 
floor area will be 1,033,416 feet. 
The cost was $3,500,000. Fourteen 
thousand tons of steel nave been 
used. The exterior masonry is In- 
diana limestone and _ semi-glazed 
white terra cotta, and the interior 
will be finished in mahogany. 
Twenty-one passenger elevators 
will handle shoppers, eleven will be 
devoted to freight, and a great cen- 
tral court, sixty-two feet square, 
will extend from the second to the 
eighth floors. A music-room and 
auditorium has been provided with 
a seating capacity of 1,500, a fully 
equipped stage and a pipe organ. 
Wanamaker’s old store, the famous 
A. T. Stewart building, will be re- 
tained for women’s apparel, dry 
goods, fancy goods, books and jew- 
elry, while the new structure will 
have the departments devoted to 
men’s and children’s clothing, pi- 
anos, house furnishings, furniture 
and carpets. The upper floors will 
be utilized for warerooms and 
manufacturing purposes. 
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In some lines of business adver- 
tising may only put a certain pro- 
portion of readers into the posi- 
tion of inquirers. This is particu- 
larly true of commodities costing 
large sums, as real estate, machin- 
ery, pianos. But for this purpose 
there is nothing that will induce a 
state of receptivity so economical- 
ly as advertising. 





In some of the New York street 
cars appears a card divided into 
eleven spaces, headed by the word 
“Theaters.” In each of these small 
spaces is printed the name of a 
playhouse and its current attrac- 
tion. The cards are changed week- 
ly. This method suffices for the 
formal announcement that is most 
beneficial to a theater, and puts 
such an ad within reasonable cost, 
where a full card might be too 
expensive for a single playhouse. 





Tue publishers of a widely cir- 
culated weekly have a clever meth- 
od of locating delinquents who 
change their residence after receiv- 
ing valuable premiums in return 
for an agreement to subscribe to 
the weekly for a stated period on 
the installment plan. Uncle Sam 
generally manages to locate them at 
two cents each. To accomplish 
this a paid reply postal card is 
sent, upon the message section of 
which is printed: 

There is a —-—-—— in our office addressed to 

, Please advise disposition at once. If to 

forwarded, give full local address, street 
apd number, 

Grose Parcet Express Co., 
P.O. Box No, ——. 

In the blank space the abbrevia- 
tion “pa.” is written. The receipt- 
ant thinks “pa.” means that there is 
a package in the express com- 
panies office for him and hasteus 
to send his address. As a matter 
of fact the “pa.” stands for paper, 
which makes the statement of the 
Globe Parcel Express Co. correct. 
Of course no package arrives and 
nothing more is heard of the Globe 
Parcel Express Co. Shortly after 
the receipt of this card, a collec- 
tor puts in his appearance, much 
to the surprise of the dishonest 
ones who have tried to throw him 


off their track, 
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E. ByerrecAARD formerly with 
the Railroad Gazette has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative of 
the Pocket List of Railroad Offi- 
cials; also of the Official Railway 
Equipment Register, 24 Park Place, 
New York City. 





THe Fort Wayne, Ind., Adver- 
tising Men’s Club, which was or- 
ganized last winter with a small 
membership, now has more than 
thirty-five members, and is to be 
incorporated. At a recent meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
President, F. R. Davis, of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works ; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles F. Hatmaker, of the 
S. F. Bowser Manufacturing Com- 
pany; secretary, R. B. Garmire, of 
the Dr. King Medical Company; 
treasurer, A. F. Naylor, of the 
Mondamin Meadows Dairy Com- 
pany; programme committee, the 
Messrs. Lundeborg and Lynch. 
The Club has been valuable as a 
means of exchanging ideas, and is 
taking a hand in advertising Fort 
Wayne. 
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For the main purpose of 
securing new subscribers to the 
Little Schoolmaster the follow- 
ing special editions will be 
issued on the dates stated : 





Sept. 14, 1904, Press Day, Sept. 7, 
Mail Order Houses. 





Sept. 28, 1904, Press Day, Sept, 21, 
Real Estate. 





Oct. 12, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 5, 
Trade Journals. 





Oct. 26, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 19, 
Banksand Financial Advertising. 
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Returns is a new PRINTERS’ 
INK baby hailing from St. Louis. 
To be published monthly by Harry 
Alexander Rodgers, it will be de- 
voted to advertising, business 
methods, printing, engraving and 
illustrating as applied to publicity. 
The first issue, dated August, in- 
dicates that Returns will be a 
healthy, useful member of the 
Little Schoolmaster’s family. 


Some time ago the Lake Erie 
Railroad discontinued its train 
leaving Lafayette, Ind., at six a. 
m., making it impossible for the 
Journal, of that city, to deliver pa- 
pers to a half dozen of its best 
country towns in time for the 
eighteen rural routes running out 
of them. A pony express service 
was established to cover this terri- 
tory of thirty miles, but as it was 
found impracticable a large auto- 
mobile was purchased, and the 
routes are now supplied by this 
method of transportation. 


Boston has a new decision on 
the Massachusetts flag law. Two 
dealers were arrested for display- 
ing and selling flags during the G. 
A. R. encampment bearing the 
words “The city is yours.” Meas- 
urements showed that the flag dif- 
fered materially in proportions 
from the regulation American flag, 
the blue field bearing white stars 
covering one-third of the flag near- 
est the staff and-the other two- 
thirds bearing red and white 
stripes. The court held that this 
was not an American flag, and the 
prisoners were discharged. 

“New Life for Blankets” is an 
especially pithy brochure from the 
Goodhart Laundry, Chicago. This 
laundry has a new process of clean- 
ing blankets, delivering’ them as 
soft as new, thoroughly bleached, 
refinished and rebound. The book- 
let speaks in terms that will be 
understood by the housewife who 
has seen her blankets come home 
from the laundry shrunk and hard. 
The same process is applied to Ori- 
ental rugs and furs, and a com- 
plete price list makes an excellent 
bit of laundry advertising along 
new lines, 
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THE fellow who is forever wait. 
ing for something to “come along” 
is usually too drowsy to hear the 
rumble of the band-wagon until 
it’s too late to hitch on, 





Some department store adwriters 
say that men read the announce- 
ments of the big stores as keenly 
as women. Certainly the trade 
created thereby is not wholly 
feminine. By far the greatest 
trade in men’s goods, however, is 
done with women. In the cheaper 
stores it is a common thing to see 
the woman of the family with the 
head thereof in tow, asking for 
the men’s clothing department. In 
stores that sell high grade men’s 
furnishings this little domestic 
scene is rare, but nine-tenths of 
all purchases are made by women. 
Everything that a man wears ex- 
cept his outer garments is bought 
by women, apparently, and the 
departments devoted to masculine 
underwear, shirts, hose and fur- 
nishings depend largely on the 
feminine trade. 





be under # yenne; red nalvea came pecterred ter 
unique yp Seay I purposes; g 
ply door ee nth Street Theater 10 A‘. 
8 morning 

The above ad appeared in the 
“Help Wanted—Female” columnof 
the New York Herald, Thursday, 
Aug. 25, and as a result a small 
army of young women of various 
shades of red hair was on hand at 
the theater the next day. Appli- 
cants were told that henna, crush- 
ed strawberry and madder shades 
of hair were barred. It was to be 
a red-headed league, pure and 
simple. The color had to be uni- 
form. It was said at the Four- 
teenth Street Theater that perhaps 
a thousand girls would be employ- 
ed. The admission was made that 
the young women were to be dress- 
ed in white gowns and _ sent 
turoughout the city to advertise 
Wm. A. Brady's play called “Girls 
Will Be Girls.” By companies, 
boarding school fashion, the red- 
haired ones will stroll up the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares in charge of 
duennas with flamingo hair. They 
will also be sent to the races and 
over the city in automobiles, 
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Philistine. 





Tue world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for but 
one thing. And that is Initiative. 
What is Initiative? I'll tell you: 
It is doing the right thing without 
being told. But next to doing the 
thing without being told is to do 
it when you are told once—The 





FRrENZIED finance swamped Amal- 
gamated Copper, but it is making 
Everybody's Magazine. John 
Adams Thayer now announces that 
the October issue of this monthly 
will be 550,000 copies instead of 
450,000 as previously promised, 
and a second edition may make the 
former figure even larger. Every- 
body’s is now in position to guar- 
antee an average monthly issue in 
excess of 400,000 copies. With 
the December number the present 
advertising rate of $300 a page 
goes up to $400, based on an agree- 
ment that if, for any reason, the 
circulation does not exceed 400,000 
copies, a pro rata rebate will be 
given advertisers. This is the sort 
of frenzied finance Mr. Thayer be- 
lieves in, 





ADVERTISING sometimes runs, in 
point of cost and taste, into the 
region of the luxurious. The 
Cheltenham Press, New York, re- 
cently made for the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, one 
hundred !zrge books costing $100 
apiece. These volumes, exquisitely 
printed and illustrated, show high- 
priced cash registers and explain 
cash register systems for big stores 
running up into the thousands of 
dollars. An account of the N. C. 
R. welfare work gave general in- 
terest. Each book was inclosed in 
a fine traveling escritoire made of 
fashionable pigskin, specially exe- 
cuted in England by the Mark 
Cross Co. Seventy-five of the 
books were printed in English and 
twenty-five in French. The paper 
throughout was imperial Japanese 
vellum, costing more than a dollar 
a pound. This expensive adver- 
tisement will be used to interest 
proprietors of large stores and 
manufactories who, being busy, are 
inaccessible to solicitors. 
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Paris has a unique advertising 
medium. Bald-headed men sit in 
front of boulevard cafes with ad- 
vertisements lettered on _ their 
craniums, and the novelty is of a 
nature to catch the effervescent 
French public. Some days after 
this queer medium had been put 
into circulation a gendarme arrest- 
ed one of the advertisements on 
the ground of not having complied 
with the law that requires an ad- 
hesive stamp on all posters. At 
the police station he was released 
after having himself stamped in 
regular form. 








Successful Advertising 


How to Accomplish It. 
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A Book for Retailers and 
Young Men who Begin 
the Study of Adver- 
tising. 


Where the usual volume on 
retail advertising quotes stale 
advertising phrases and gives 
hackneyed specimens, Mr. Mac- 
Donald's book searches out the 
inner advertising principles of 
each business, and sets it forth 
clearly and briefly, His matter 
all through the book is distin- 
guished for compactness and 
clarity, and is written in a 
sprightly, forceful way. 
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The above book will be sent 
postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of two dollars. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St. , New York 




















He that's always “goin’ to” 
never amounts to much. It’s: the 
fellow that jumps in ’most any- 
where and “does things” that we 
read about. 





A PRETTY girl attired in a becom- 
ing costume of soft, clinging pin. 
material “with hat and gloves to 
match” as the society reporters say, 
reclining in a rocking chair in the 
window of J. N. Hegeman & Co.’s 
drug store at 793 Broadway, at- 
tracts much attention. A sign be- 
side her reads, “If you have no 
sweetheart you can get one here 
for 5c.” The window is dressed 
with cakes of “Sweetheart” soap, 
made by the Manhattan Soap Co., 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York City. 





AN enterprising theatrical agent 
got busy with a stencil and brush 
and pot of black paint recently and 
decorated the sidewalks of Broad- 
way with this glaring sign: 

Stop! See 
CHECKERS 
Academy of Music 

Pre-occupied pedestrians were 
startled, others were amused, and 
property owners were angered, but 
notwithstanding the latters’ rage 
and persistent and vigorous appli- 
cations of soap and water, etc., the 
ad remains and stands a good 
chance to endure awhile longer. 





“SwINDLING and Newspaper Ad- 
vertising” is the caption of an ar- 
ticle in the August number of the 
Atlantic Monthly in which the 
writer severely arraigns various 
newspaper proprietors and busi- 
ness managers for accepting and 
publishing advertisements of get- 
rich-quick concerns when, he says. 
they knew, or criminally neglected 
easy means of knowing, that these 
ads were but the announcements of 
gigantic swindles. Specific in- 
stances, by veiled reference, are 
mentioned, in which the public was 
robbed by oil-well stock promot- 
ers; and the writer winds up with a 
tribute to a Boston daily which he 
says was the only one to refuse the 
ads of one of the biggest oil-stock 
swindles. 
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Mr. W. Murray WHITELAW 
formerly with the Chasmar-Win- 
chell Agency is now on the corps 
of local solicitors employed by The 
George Ethridge Company, 33 
Union Square, New York City. 








MARKED changes in the editorial 
scope of the Electrical Review, 
New York, will be made with the 
issue for September 10. The staff 
of editorial assistants will be in- 
creased and special contributions 
obtained from men prominent in 
electrical and engineering science, 
More attention will be given to 
storage batteries, electro-therapeu- 
tics and domestic application of 
electricity for cooking, heating, etc, 
The foreign correspondence will 
also be augmented, and general 
electrical news reported with great- 
er detail. 





It was Judge Parker who some 
time ago, in the New York Court 
of Appeals, ruled against the young 
woman who brought suit againt a 
company in Rochester displaying 
her portrait for advertising pur- 
poses. The prominence of the 
Judge since his nomination as the 
Democratic candidate for the Pres- 
idency has given him an insight 
into pretty much the same sort of 
thing, and recently the you 
woman had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing this caustic letter to 
Esopus: 


_My Dear Sir: I read in The Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches yesterday af- 
ternoon that Mrs Parker was obliged 
to leave home to avoid the annoyance 
of ubiquitous photographers, notwith- 
standing the warning given by you 
and reported in the same dispatches 
last Saturday morning in which it 
was announced that that would be the 
last day of promiscuous photographing 
of yourself and family, and_ wherein 
you are quoted as saying: “I reserve 
the right to put my hands in my pockets 
and assume comfortable attitudes with- 
out being everlastingly afraid that I 
shall be snapped by some fellow with 
a camera. t take this opportunity to 
remind you that you have no such right 
as that which you assert. I have very 
high authority for my statement, being 
nothing less than a decision of the Court 
of Appeals of this State wherein you 
wrote the prevailing opinion. The action 
was one in which I was the plaintiff, and 
the Rochester Folding Box Company 
and another corporation were the de- 


fendants, and is reported in 171 New,: 


York, at page 538. 
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Tue American Home, of Water- 
ville, Maine, offers cash prizes of 
$1,000 for the best plan suggested 
for gaining new subscribers or 
getting old ones to renew. Full 
particulars were printed on page 
57 of Printers’ INK, August 17. 
Publisher G. F. Terry says this 
offer means just what it says, and 
trusts thé prizes ranging from 
$soo down are large enough to in- 
duce skilled circulation men to en- 
ter the contest. The American 
Home is a monthly household 
journal less than three years old, 
but enjoys a figure rating of 242,- 
593 in Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory for 1904 and now 
claims to have nearly 300,000 paid 
subscribers, 





THERE is often more in an ad- 
vertised name than appears on the 
surface. The Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit folks recently received a 
communication from a young wo- 
man named Jenny H. Triscuit, ask- 
ing how they came to use her 
name for their electrically-baked 
cracker, “Triscuit.” The advertis- 
ing of this food specialty has 
brought her into prominene in her 
own neighborhood, but as “Miss” 
is prefixed to her name it is likely 
that she will have an opportunity 
of changing it. “Kodak” is a 
name sometimes met with in Bo- 
hemian communities, and it is said 
that the famous camera was named 
by reversing the cognomen of the 
inventor, a Mr. Kadok. With the 
large emigration from Italy it is 
reasonable to presume that there 
will land on our shores one of 
these days a Sicilian named “Sa- 
polio.” 
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DEPARTMENT store advertising in 
the largest cities can be profitably 
extended to suburban dailies. . In 
New York there is a special ser- 
vice covering daily papers in out- 
lying towns with advertisements 
set in the same style as those 
run in the city papers. James 
O'Flaherty, 22 North William st., 
manages -this service, obtaining 
stereotype matrices of the city ads 
by special arrangement and for- 
warding them to papers on his list, 
which comprises the Mount Ver- 
non Argus, White Plains Record, 
Yonkers Herald, Elizabeth Journal, 
Elizabeth Leader, Paterson Guard- 
ian, Passaic News, Hackensack 
Record, Morristown Record, Plain- 
field Courier-News, Union Hill 
Despatch, Ossining Citizen, New- 
burgh News and Kingston Free- 
man, Department store announce- 
ments printed once a week bring 
good returns from the suburbs, 
many of which are, in point of 
traveling facilities, nearer the 
shopping district of Sixth avenue 
than are certain parts of Manhat- 
tan. The New York stores using 
the service are the Siegel-Cooper 
Co., O’Neill’s, Adams Dry Goods 
Co., Simpson-Crawford Co., 14th 
Street Store, James A. Hearn and 
Brill Brothers. Mr. O’Flaherty 
says that there is reason for believ- 
ing that daily papers in cities 
more remote, such as Hartford, 
Trenton, Poughkeepsie and AI- 
bany, would bring returns to New 
York stores as often as once a 
month, for people in such places 
like to buy in the metropolis, and 
will come to special selling events, 
particularly in the spring and 
autumn. 
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Miss Vircin1A Pors, well known 
all over the country as a bird doc- 
tor, can be consulted free of charge 
at the grocery department of the 
Siegel-Cooper store, New York, 
every morning between 9.30 and 
11. Her advice is eagerly sought 
in matters pertaining to the health 
of pets, and she is an excellent 
advertisement for the store. 





THE man who advertises in the 
“Help Wanted” and “Business 
Opportunities” columns of the 
daily newspapers offering high- 
salaried and seemingly good posi- 
tions and asking for “cash secur- 
ity” is on deck again. His ads ap- 
pear regularly and one is apt to 
wonder why the position remains 
vacant or why he will not accept a 
fidelity company bond. The answer 
appears in the police court news 
when Mr. Foxy Schemer gets haul- 
ed up for trial on the charge of 
robbery. It’s the same old game, 
year in and year out, simply re- 
vamped and freshened up a bit. 
Desk room, a classified ad, glib 
tongue and a susceptible victim, 
are all that is required. Somebody 
gets robbed and the robber goes 
to jail—and all through the me- 
dium of an innocent want ad. 





Mr. Epwarp Box prints, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for Sep- 
tember, the following list of suc- 
cessful periodicals that refuse ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines: 

Century Magazine, New York City; 
Delineator, New York City; Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia; Christian 
Herald, New York City; Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; McClure’s Magazine, New 
York City; Good Housekeeping, Spring- 


field; Everybody’s Magazine, New York 
City; Sunday School Times, Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. Bok believes this list fur- 
nishes sufficient and conclusive evi- 
dence that the advertising of patent 
medicines is not necessary to a 
periodical to insure its financial 
success; and he urges it as a duty, 
upon the members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, that 
it shall: 

Enjoin each member, individually, to 
cease her subscription to her particular 
religious paper which, after remon- 


strance, persists in publishing the adver- 
tisements of these injurious proprietary 
medicines, 
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A POINT WELL TAKEN. 
NEw York, Sept. 1, 1904, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I notice a squib in the issue of Prtyt. 
ers’ INK” of August jist, relating to 
the Evening Democrat of Fresno, Cal., 
in which you state that their represen. 
tative travels 12,000 miles of territory 
and by his activity he has built up a 
splendid foreign patronage for the 

emocrat. 

Now, it strikes me that what Prinr- 
ERS’ INK readers want to know is not 
how many miles the representative of 
the Democrat travels, but what their cir. 
culation is. I note that in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1904 the 
Democrat is rated for 1903 “Z-4-6-H,” 
which according to your index means as 
follows: 

“Z rating indicates that a communi- 
cation received, in answer to an applica- 
tion for revision or correction of the 
circulation rating accorded to the paper, 
fell short of being a satisfactory cir- 
culation report because of one or more 
of the shortcomings specified below.” 

“4”’ means “It was not given with 
sufficient attention to detail. 

“6” “Tt did not cover the issues for 
a full year.” 

“H” means that their circulation ex- 
ceeds 2,250 copies. 

It is but fair to presume that you will 
be willing to publish this letter because 
in the same issue you give a rating for 
the Morning Republican of Fresno, Cal., 
for 1903, showing an average of 5,160 
copies daily. This statement was made 
out in detail and conformed to all of 
the rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory in order to 
get a proper rating in the same. Since 
then we have increased our edition to 
6,200 copies daily, which is nearly two 
and one-half times as many as you give 
to the Democrat. Advertisers, there 
fore, should not be fed on raisins which 
are raised in Fresno County, but on facts 
as they actually exist. Every local ad- 
vertiser in Fresno will tell you that 
the Republican is the publication of 
Fresno County and advertisers that place 
their ads in other publications in that 
city are simply throwing their money to 
the winds, 

I also wish to state that the Fresno 
Republican is on the Roll of Honor in 
Printers’ INK, and that the Democrat, 
according to the rules of Printers’ Ink, 
could not be placed on the Roll of 
Honor even if they were willing to pay 
ten times the rate that Printers’ INK 
charges under that heading. 

I think it is but fair on your part to 
publish this letter regarding the Fresno 
papers, as the representative of the Dem- 
ocrat will no doubt try to fill the gen- 
eral advertiser with “hot air” and 
raisins, but give no good reason why 
they should use the Fresno Democrat, 
which has no standing in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1904 or in 
Printers’ INK. 

Yours very truly, 

E. Karz, 
Agt. Fresno, Cal., Republican. 
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Some Men Pay 


$10,000 for an expert to manage their ad- 
vertising. There are others who pay $5 
for an annual subscription to PRINTERS’ 
Inx—the leading journal for advertisers 
and business men, published every Wed- 
nesday—and learn what all the advertisers 
are thinking about. But even these are not 
the extremes reached. There are men who 
lose over $100,0co a year by doing neither 
one. 

















Every business man connected with 
advertising in any way should be a regular 
reader of Printers’ Ink. This statement 
includes retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and jobbers alike. . No business man 
ever read PrinTERS INK and did not be- 
come a better informed business man for 
doing so. 














The annual subscription price to Print- 
Eks’ Inx is Five Dollars, payable in ad- 
vance, or less than Ten Cents a week. 







If you are timid about the Five, send 
One dollar for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription and get convinced that it is the 
wisest expenditure you ever made. 












ADDRESS 


CHAS. ].: Zi NGG, 


Business Manager PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGA- 
ZINES 





With September the tide of mag- 
azine advertising begins to rise 
again. Despite the lull in business 
this summer and the complaint last 
spring that advertising was dimin- 
ishing in volume, the showing in 
current monthlies is encouraging, 
and goes far to further the belief 
that the coming Presidential elec- 
tion has, to a large extent, been 
discounted. One of the _ note- 
worthy facts of the month is the 
showing made by Everybody’s. The 
September issue of this monthly 
contains 126 pages of paid busi- 
ness, counting the covers. Mc- 
Clure’s is second with 125 pages, 
including covers. Munsey’s has 
114, Harper’s 101, Scribner’s 99, 
Century 92, Cosmopolitan 82, 
Boorlovers’ 69, Metropolitan 58 
and Delineator 35. The Delinea- 
tor’s pages, of course, are larger 
than standard size. Among the 
folio magazines the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has 85 columns, Success 67 
columns, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 76 columns and Country 
Life in America 129 columns. 

* * * 


Mr. Bok has another page talk 
about patent medicines, urging the 
W. C. T. U. to begin a crusade 
against them, as well as against 
patent medicine advertising. He 
recommends that members of this 
organization stop taking patent 
medicines first, then use their in- 
fluence to have outdoor advertise- 
ments removed and stop their sub- 
scriptions to religious papers that 
carry patent medicine announce- 
ments. Against the publishers’ 
plea that the average paper cannot 
live without such advertising he 
mentions the following publications 
that absolutely refuse the business 
of remedies containing alcohol: 
Century, Delineator, Saturday 
Evening Post, Christian Herald. 
Farm Journal, McClure’s, Good 
Housekeeping, Everybody's and 
Sunday School Times. With all 
due respect for Mr. Bok’s opinions, 
it appears to the Little School- 
master that almost any amount of 
crusading may be done in this 





quarter without materially hurting 
the remedies that he finds offen. 
sive. Magazine advertising has 
never been a practical medium for 
their exploitation, and if they arte 
driven from the religious press 
there are still the agricultural 
journals, of far greater advertising 
value. Ifa method could be found 
to eradicate proprietary advertising 
from the daily newspapers there is 
no question but that certain widely 
sold remedies would suffer. Yet 
even if this were done, our power- 
ful friend, the retail druggist, 
would hold the balance of power, 
For every bottle of an advertised 
specific that he hands out over the 
counter there are purchased ten 
bottles of “something just as 
good.” Loss of sales by an ad- 
vertised remedy means gain in 
sales of substitutes. 
* * * 


The International Printer, Phil- 
adelphia, calls attention to the an- 
tiquated type display of an ad that 
is familiar to all magazine readers 
—that of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. This 
curious production has been run- 
ning in half page spaces time out 
of mind, and an exact facsimile 
of it appears in New York elevat- 
ed cars. Old printers would as- 
sign it to the period of 188s, for 
nearly every face of type repre- 
sented went into the “hell-box” 
years ago. And yet—is it really 
such a poor advertisement after 
all? It tells what the company is, 
where it is, what it has to offer, 
who manages its affairs and who 
is back of them, its age and its 
present financial status. The in- 
formation is formal and presented 
in a bungling way. But it is 
there. The typography is certainly 
no great shakes. But who shall 
say it is as unattractive advertising 
as the equally familiar ads of Buf- 
falo Lithia Water? 

* * * 


None of the jibes leveled at life 
insurance advertising can be di- 
rected at the September ad of the 
Mutual Life. The twenty-year 
bond plan of the company is not 
only made clear as crystal by a 
statement in one face of type, but 
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the illustration showing the twenty 
ponds is peculiarly forceful. It is 
as attractive as ready money. An- 
other advertisement standing out 
of the ruck and run is that of the 
Union Carbide Company, Chicago. 
This corporation makes the cal- 
cium carbide from which acetylene 
gas is generated. There are hun- 
dreds of lamps, lanterns and light- 
ing systems for utilizing carbide, 
put all the carbide itself comes 
from the one company. Big cor- 
porations usually make their ad- 
vertising point by sheer size and 
persistence rather than forceful 
copy. This corporation is an ex- 
ception. He will be a wise maker 
of acetylene gas machines who 
gets behind this campaign and 
travels in the draft it creates. 
* * * 


The September Cosmopolitan is 
a curious production, everything 
except the ads being written by the 
editor, John Brisben Walker. In 
twenty-five articles he describes the 
World’s Fair, and does it in an im- 
pressionistic way that shows no 
trace of the press bureau stuff ap- 
pearing in many magazines and 
dailies. Mr. Walker took a staff 
photographer along, but evidently 
left the advertising force at Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, for the adver- 
tising section is no larger than us- 
ual, and there is no special World’s 
Fair business. The August num- 
ber of the World’s Work appeared 
just about the time that the Sep- 
tember Cosmopolitan went to 
press, If Mr. Walker saw a copy, 
with its hundred pages of special 
World’s Fair readers and divers 
other advertising secured for the 
occasion ‘by Mr. Doubleday’s 
young men, he must have realized 
that not the editor alone makes a 
magazine. Great is the advertising 
staff. 

* * * 


Advertising continues to be a 
favorite topic with editors, and 
nowadays every magazine tries to 
have its story based on an adver- 
tising plot. When a newspaper 
woman of the society page type 
Sits down and imagines such a 
story it makes fearful and wonder- 
ful ‘reading to anyone who knows 
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advertising. A’ fair specimen ap- 
pears in the W’oman’s Home Com- 
panion, this month, telling how a 
young woman paid off the mort- 
gage by becoming the walking ad- 
vertisement of a famous woman’s 
tailor. In the Atlantic Monthly is 
another essay on “Human Nature 
and Advertising.” The gold vein 
of the Atlantic’s admirable series 
has evidently been exhausted, for 
this paper is of the society page 
type. The writer tells the inter- 
esting story of how Mr. Redfield 
M. Roach, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a prize Greek 
scholar, drifted to this country 
and took up the writing of non- 
sense rhymes. This was easy for a 
Greek scholar, of course, and when 
he produced the “Spotless Town” 
jingles the exclusive rights to all 
his work was eagerly purchased. 
“Redfield M. Roach” never existed, 
as a matter of fact. It is said that 
Artemus Ward, advertising man- 
ager of Sapolio, invented him and 
recorded his death in a newspaper 
paragraph, just to get free adver- 
tising. He got it. In the mean- 
time, J. K. Fraser, the real author 
of the jingles, is connected with 
the promotion department of Bar- 
ron G. Collier, the New York 
street car man. 


* * * 


Only a few years ago it was 
commonly held that magazines in- 
terested none but women. But to- 
day the mass of advertising for 
men in a certain few publications, 
like McClure’s, World’s Work, 
Harper’s and the Century, indi- 
cate that these mediums pay for 
ottice furniture and supplies, ad- 
vertising mediums, counting ma- 
chines and propositions of interest 
to manufacturers. The number of 
magazines that go to women is 
prodigious. Man has no magazine 
entirely to himself, unless it be the 
World’s Work, but the four named 
above seem to be men’s mediums. 
While there is necessarily a great 
percentage of waste circulation, 
they carry enough advertising of 
this class from month to month 
to indicate that it pays. To them 
must be added the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and Collier’s, 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
By Joseph Gray Kitchell, 33 Union Square, New York. 





“What is this follow-up?” I can 
hear some new and perhaps per- 
plexed advertiser asking. 

First of all there is no mystery 
about it. There was a day when 
advertising was supposed to be an 
art like that of the street-corner 
fakir. He filled one-ounce bottles 
with, say, brackish water from a 
slough on the edge of the town and 
sold it as Oriental Eye Water for 
twenty-five cents a bottle to the 
gaping natives that come out to 
the public square after supper to 
hear his songs and jokes. 

It was not so many years ago 
that advertising was supposed to be 
the business of publicizing Nothing 
and making Something out of it. 

Likewise there was a day—not 
yet wholly departed from the 
minds of some men who want to 
get rich quick—when a follow-up 
system was supposed to be a means 
of putting a prospective customer 
in a corner, getting his attention 
with a few catchwords, paralyzing 
his will with some clever phrases 
and hypnotizing him into sitting 
right down and sending in his dol- 
lar for the Old Magician’s Won- 
derful Elixir of Manhood and 
Wealth. 

That idea, happily, has been shot 
full of holes by the saving good 
sense of the modern advertiser and 
the progressive advertising pro- 
moter, each of whom long ago re- 
cognized the fact that following up 
is nothing more nor less than a 
phase of practical salesmanship. 

Follow-up systems are organized 
methods of salesmanship by mail. 
Suppose you could drop in on a 
desired customer once in every ten 
days or two weeks, or oftener, say 
“good morning,” in your pleasant- 
est manner, get your hearer’s atten- 
tion to a few words about your ar- 
ticle or line of goods by reason 
of your personality or address or 
way of saying things, show him 
why he ought to handle or use the 
article or line, convince him of its 


merit and its profit to him, then 
take his order or, if you did not 
get it, bid him “good day” as agree- 
ably as you bade him “good morn. 
ing,” and as you go leave him with 
the distinct understanding _ that 
some day he is going to do busi- 
ness with you—suppose you could 
do this wouldn’t it be excellent 
missionary work? Of course it 
would. 

A follow-up system intelligently 
planned and persistently carried 
out gives you just this opportunity, 
You can make just such a visit to 
your desirable prospective custom- 
ers ever so often at so much a 
call—a few cents, usually—and, if 
your follow-up, has been devised 
by the right kind of man, leave 
exactly the impression of a per- 
sonal call and personal contact. 
These calls repeated often enough 
and in the right way will bring the 
order, soon or sometime. 

The basis of follow-up work, 
being simply salesmanship by mail, 
it follows that there are as many 
kinds of it as there are men en- 
gaged in doing it. 

I know a man who sold paper. 
He married and in good time was 
immune from rebuke by His Ex- 
cellent Strenuousness. He photo- 
graphed the baby as soon as it 
looked really human, had the pho- 
tograph reproduced handsomely, 
tipped it in on a folder of paper 
stock he was just ready to put on 
sale and sent it to his list of cus- 
tomers and prospects. He received 
an unusual lot of orders while the 
congratulatory letters from persons 
and concerns on his prospect list 
who had never before made any 
response whatever showed that his 
idea had made a hit. 

There might be a question « 
good taste involved in a follow-up 
proceeding such as this, but as to its 
worth purely as a “follow-up” idea 
in this instance there can be no 
question whatever. 

The follow-up business is prac- 














tically in its infancy but in the 
process of its growing up a lot of 
infants—old time ideas—are going 
to die. 

Nothing would do the whole 
business more good than a number 
of such obsequies. 

The principal obstacle to the 
good health of the follow-up busi- 
ness of to-day is what biologists 
call the principle of atarism or re- 
curring characteristics, 

For instance a cross of dog and 
wolf will for several generations 
seem to be dog in appearance and 
disposition, but some day along 
comes a litter, or one of a litter, 
exhibiting every characteristic of 
the wolf in looks and temper, 

The follow-up business had its 

origin in the cheapest of the cheap 
mail-order businesses. I remem- 
ber when it was said of some of 
the “Down East” mail-order pub- 
lications that if they ever once got 
hold of your name and address you 
could never escape receiving the 
papers. 
Sometimes the follow-up system 
of to-day resorts to the old-time 
“slugging’ methods of the early 
mail-order business out of which 
it evolved, 

The principle of keeping at a 
man until you arrive at a perfect 
understanding is all right. The old- 
time mail-order practice of it was 
all wrong. Whenever it was tried 
on intelligent people the usual final 
dictum of the harried prospect to 
the mail-order man was, to go to 
the devil! 

The business man with whom 
you are trying to do business is 
no more a chump than you are, and 
in all your follow-up dealings with 
him you will do well to bear that 
fact in mind. 

Whatever there is of science or 
att or what-not in real salesman- 
ship will be more and more thor- 
oughly applied to the development 
of the follow-up system of the fu- 
ture. Whatever remains to-day of 
the old-time idea that a follow-up 
letter contains some sort of occult 
magic that will “bring” the man 
or woman who gets it, had better 
be left to the dealers in solid gold 
rings for ninety-nine cents and 
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lucky boxes from the mystic 
Orient, n.ade in Newark. 

There have been met some men 
whose idea of an efficient follow-up 
system is melodramatic. I have 
become convinced that their idea 
of doing business is to put on a 
black mask, grab a gun and go 
regularly into the hold-up business. 

Others seem to think that the in- 
terjection of some certain words 
or a series of phrases into a fol- 
low-up service will in some unex- 
plained way sell a thousand-dollar 
bill of goods before business opens 
for the day by virtue of their ex- 
plosive effect. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the follow-up system of to-day has 
been developed from crude begin- 
nings and lifted infinitely above the 
plane of its origin. It is now a 
recognized and established system 
of selling goods to the whole buy- 
ing community, and the merchant 
or manufacturer of to-day who 
views it in its old-time light may 
expect from his use of it exactly 
the same results he would achieve 
by trying to sell goods to polite 
people by the methods of a side- 
show barker at a county fair. 

A friend of mine recently fur- 
nished a commodious country 
house in a comfortable fashion. In 
setting out to do it he answered 
a good many advertisements which 
had to offer household conven- 
iences and comforts and his wife 
did the same thing in regard to 
some advertised articles in which 
she was especially interested. 

And the replies! 

There they came—all sorts and 
sizes! Out of perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty replies, or “approaches,” 
not more than half-a-dozen were 
decently printed in fac-simile of 
tvpewriter or on decent paper. The 
impression given was that “any old 
thing” would do. Some of the 
letters were as long as the moral 
law and were nothing in effect, but 
a repetition of something already 
told in a booklet; or on the other 
hand, far from being informative 
or persuasive or augmentative were 
simply fiat assertions that the ar- 
ticle in question was the best thing 
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that ever came down. the pike, ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam. 

Doubtless psychology in adver- 
tising is a good thing. Psychology 
underlies life itself and must there- 
fore be a practical consideration in 
its pursuits—of which advertising 
and selling goods is a most im- 
portant one—but “suggestion” has 
been over-worked and the “direct 
command” about done to death. 

Common sense and the exchange 
of good goods for cold cash may 
be still counted on as commercial 
quantities. 

And the second and third “ap- 
proaches” in the case of my friend! 
Most of the letters were an ap- 
proach with a club! They were for 
the most part splendid examples of 
how not to follow-up an inquiry. 
Some of them screamed at him; 
some tried a vulgar affectation of 
familiarity, the devisers of the let- 
ters doubtless though invincible, 
some attempted what can only be- 
described as bully-ragging; while 
a number wanted to know what the 
deuce he meant by inquiring about 
the goods if he didn’t mean to 
buy! 

Here is where the expert advice 
and services of a competent fol- 
low-up deviser and operator come 
in. He has the accumulated ex- 
perience of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of follow-up operations 
out of which to advise and guide 
you. In his hands you won’t do 
the crude and damaging things that 
you now probably think are the 
things that ought to be done, and 
you will be led to do just the 
things that ought to be done in a 
way that will accomplish the thing 
you are after—the increase and de- 
velopment of your business. 

Not only “in the bright lexicon 
of youth there is no such word as 
fail;” there is also none in the 
right kind of follow-up work. 

That sounds like a large order! 

But consider it thoroughly and 
see how true it is. 

Are you making or handling a 
line of goods that you know is 
good? Is the price fair? Are 
your business methods such as to 
win people to deal with you? Are 
there enough people accessible to 
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you by freight, express or mail, or 
a delivery wagon to make a profit. 
able field for the introduction of 
your goods? Have they the money 
to buy what they want or need? 
Do they need or would they want 
your goods? 

: If the answer to these questions 
is “yes,” you have before you a 
problem that is capable of solution 
along lines of procedure now 50 
well verified by actual experience 
as almost to constitute an exact 
science. 

Your follow-up adviser ought to 
—and will if he be the right kind 
of man—confer with you first of 
all on the fundamental possibilities 
of your proposition. Not any 
proposition can be made a success 
anywhere; but, certain conditions 
existing, the ultimate success of a 
follow-up operation based on them 
is assured. 

No one knows your business as 
well as you know it, but you are 
so immersed in it you can’t see it 
as the trained advertising man sees 
it—and the secret of success js the 
special expert’s use to which he 


puts your particular intimate 
knowledge. 
~ ee 





_ THE following appeared as an_adyer- 
tisement in a recent issue of the Hudson 
(N. Y.) Register: 

“Wanted—A boy who never saw a 
ball game; one who does not know the 
difference between third base and a foul 
ball. To such an office attachment 
liberal salary will be paid.” 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements two lines or more without display 
20 cents a ee ig A — in one 
in advance. Displa ma 
bend daira. 








WANTS. 


ARTOONIST desires position here. Cor- 
respondence invited. JNO. FAKNUM, 318 
W. 23d St., N. Y. 


ANTED—Position asassistant advertising or 
sales manager with some £02 firm. Ex- 
perienced. “J. G. R.,” Printers’ Ink. 


DWRITER desires ition. Good at show 
card writine and window dressing. Address 
W. F. FRY, Box 544, Montgomery, Ala. 


ANTED—Solicitor, all large towns, for 8 
representative trade r. Liberal com 
AMERICAN HORSE OWNER, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL printer and_adwriter wants posi- 
tion with mail-order house or de 
store. Address “C. W.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


WW Agrees. Want an almost new 6 col. 
4to.,4 roll. Miehle Optimus or Huber. No 

junk. “A.P.C.,” 108 Wall 8t., Columbus, 0. 
ONE than 244.000 copies of the morning edi 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 


York every day. Beats any two other papers, . 


























vant 





$5,000, and ty earn $1 
-elothing adwrit 





Ci advertising ma 


r, ppotietees 
rlginatoe of business-gett' 
ms To Ray.” Ill Dolman 


Ware? eon: in sugeting business. 

W Good descriptive writer pre’ Small 
tal only vegenres. Address IDAHO *“MAGA- 
ani, Boise, I 


ERNALD’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S XCHANGE, 

ed 1898, represents roy wey work: 

ers in all Gopartepeney. Send for klet. 368 
Main St., Springfield. M 


ee le by Saptrienpet, adv. soli- 
citor daily of large circu- 
lation big vo lity to \prosuse will count on 
salary. w engaged on _ uitra-conservativo 
fasterndaily. Address “ABILITY,” Printers’ink. 


EWSPAPER advg. mgr. (30), 1% Ba wand busi- 
ness experience, — Co nag ~~ ° with 

afr, reealler or news| r; exec 
pba solicitor Southern news- 
paper; hig’ highost 1 refs. _ “HIGH-GRADE,” care P. 1. 


ITUATION Wanted—Com ro4 advertising 
Sinan now connected with Western 
bo mes 0 change this i. East 


m years’ experience. . os 
oe Convincing | aaa DP - oe references. 
X., care Prin 


AKE A SKETCH—Ad m men should learn to 
make quick pened or pen sketch to illus- 
ads. ey help to secure adv. contracts. 
Send $1 for mn new pubtloation Illustration Lesson 

Leaves,” ear Address THOMAS Ile 

LOSTRATING OU..41 W 2th Street, New York 
ty. er 

? TO AMERICAN JOB PRINTERS, 

If you are not getting all the work your 
territory should produce, write 1s We can 
supply the munitions of war to bring the results 
you want—if someone has not already contract- 
ed for them in your town, 


nee 
E, 8ST. ELMO LEWIS, sae, 
is Walnut Street, 
Phi hiladelphia, 


filled 1,124 positions last month. Could 
have filled more if we could have found 
ay Du = Fate | ae a 
-grade opportunitics. ositions pa: 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year now open for come 
n Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men. Offices in 12 cities. nigh-grade ex- 
clusively. If you are a cayable man, write for 
and booklet. OODS (inc.), Brain 
kers, Suite 511, 309 09 Broadway, New York. 


: : YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
tC) 


and ad managers sho 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
adve: tisers, Fa ye weekly at 10 Ene 8t., 

New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 10 cents per line, six words to the line, PRINT- 
rrs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more oer See advertisers 
than anv other publication 1 in the United States. 


Bane PAPER—First-class advertising man 

Re with office established 

for years, coulk good trade paper. in 

field. Have had’ two wo 00d a for 

years; _— now put on an stant P fOr de- 

tail canvassing, and with dim B. . devote part 
time to another trade paper; need not be 

hat muse be es good ao any i fis trade. Part ex- 
penses wanted and: 25 r cent commission. 


Room 12, 70 Reathers 8t., 
Chicago. 

oe ~ rks and others with common 

hool educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity forr ready positions at $e week and over, to 


write for free opr of my new prospectus and 
endorsements fro om. loadin concerns every- 
where. One grad Tis $4,000 


Or en ie soos 


cess coms within afew apa to my 
e 
GEORGK ELL, Ads ortiaing and Rusi- 
ness Expert, 82 Temple Court, New York. 
————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
line for advertising i: 
10 SUMor ‘Beth Bethlehem, Pa ma 


wax LY odicals, “22 B 8, 22 Business Bringers.” 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASS’N, Phila., Pa. 


ARDWARE DEALERS? N MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will will bring sample copy. 
A NY person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
thea amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


Hy EVANGEL has subscribers in nearly every 
and fourteen foreign countries; 20c. 
agate 4 flat. Connell nell Bldg., ton, ba. 


rPOWN TALK, Ashland, Ore Oregon has @ - 

teed etreulation of t 2,500 — each issue. 
Both other 2 peeve rated at less than 
1,000 by the American in Newspaper Directory. 


yg TROY (O.) "REQORD is the only small 
town dally in the whole wide a —s. 
sony published without a wee a 
b department or county or city Loa ‘saver: 
ising as boosters. 


HOW window instruction! Full cou 
lessons for the count merchant in The ¢ Gin 
cinnati Trade Review. md 25 cents for 
“et trial subscription. THE CINCINNATI 
RADE REVIEW, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VERY Arne and mailorder dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an 
vertiser’s —_ Lys circulation’ of any 
advertising journal in Am paaete copy 
f a MONTHLY: 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, M 
RIGINAL eaten. eo companition. orig- 
Oran my ads. e ready- 
pM E individualized. Have am for one 
more large concern or two smaller ones. Write 


‘or cost. 
G. D. LEACH, Adve Manager, 
Blue Ridge Gold Mines Co., ena, Cal. 


ene 
POSTAL CARDS. 


RICES and samples of a ecards Write 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, N. Y. 


LUXURIOUS SMOKING, 
) hg oe MIXTURE is the highest —_ 
‘obacco manufactured. A supe: 


b>) 

blend of motne re and nom carefully selected Fi oy 
and pertectly cured North Carolina 

Fragrant. deliciously mild and ae ‘bites the 
tongue. There a no Smokin; pat Tohnees manufact- 
ured that can co: with it. Can’t be bought 
from dealsrecoid direct from factory to smok- 
er. Large Sample Package for 10 cents in silver 
or staanpa. pocket | and nd price Yous request. 
tat 


FREN 
Heaville N.C, 








SSS eed 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


A GUARANTEE any advertiser an honest, intel- 
ligent house-to-house distribution of adver- 
ing matter hout all wae leading towns 
a 1 cities in the Un: F 
has enab! 


a 
ILL A. MOLTON, 
National Advertising Distributer, 
442 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


LABELS, 


Cork Top * oe | id other 1 fancy Cate et 
Printers, 5th St., aan Wo Cleaatent, Fi Philadelphia. ’ 
ps neater concerts. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood pet Segue 10 Spruce 
H. St.. New York. good and proupt. 


pide siete 
CIRCULA TION. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
for, Ky 2c. a line, if order is 
rates adva' CK’S 





100,00 


at once, bef iY. 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, k hhochester, N 
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ADVERTISING INS INSTRUCTION. 
A DVERTISING INSTRUCTION on new plan at 
littie ey val aw gs taught in a prac- 
tical of x expect ienced men. . OF 
MODERS VERTISING, Milwaukee, Wis. 
_+or—_—- 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


Ave Le by ing buying from the manufact- 
a Ts. Td Amp B->- for ali makes of 


STANDARD | mee CARD CO., 
tenhouse Bidg., Phila. 
SIGNS. 
verlagting Paint-Printed Signs. 
E e ¢am Hoke Sign Shops, New area 
1 00 Pane en Wood “Signs, 1x8 ft., 75e. 
The $am Hoke $ign — New Y ork. 
1 5°: for 1,000 Tin Hie 20x28. 
The am Hoke Hoke Sign Shops, New Yor!:. 
4@ for 10.000 Tin igns, 4x10. 
The Sam foes ia — New York. 


ca 





1 C. for 1,000 Musiin 
The $am Hoke Hoke sign 8 ti New York. 


each 50 $teel 3, 5x8, f 
$5 The rok ee sign Yo New York. 
5 000 fre $teel Signs, 12x42, 12x42, framed, 30c. 
the gam Hoke Sign $hops, New York. 
$1, 50 for 500 framed Wood Signs, 14x20. 
OY The gam Hoke | Hoke Sign Shops, New York. 


500 — in fies Sit fact ny, York, 


63 dans 52d St.(N.R.). 
The $am Hoke Sign Shops, New York. 





RIBBOT!PES. 


is the very best ribbon 
og ut on a typewrit- 
e will send one on 
to be paid for only 
earetaees for sixty 
cents, two for one dollar. CLARK & UGALLA, 
100 Gold St., New York. 


MAIL ORDER. 


ITTLE BUSINESSES grov grow big by using my 
Mail-Order Formulas and — | ee 
free. DR BKOUK, Sta. K., Jamaica, 


FARM NEWS FOR pos DAILIES 
ble farm news with 











CIATED fF Fa iM a PRESS ¢ corporated), 112 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; 215 Wall St., New York. 


AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
b advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circulars and cata ‘ogues 
direct to the mail-order buyer. You can reach 
ple who ® — see & — of any description 
rom =. = end another. When once 
reached th easy. We have petiente agents 
well located arousheas = United States and 
Canada, andareina to place tt. 
matcer in th pane of ony. desired class. OU: 
DistiiBUTORS ? DIRECTORY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
—_ direct = the An enes We = 
food service. rrespondence 40) , 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CU., 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 
————_ >> —__—_—_ 
MAILING MAC! MACHINES. 


([ HE DICK MATCHL ESS HLESS MAILEK lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. < ALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Battalo . 


sine - mac 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


—— of Somes suitable i 

ver purposes. pd catalogues 

Box 305, Wilkes- » Pa. 

Wwi4 RD Fish Rulers. Yardsticks, 12 in. rule, 
ad both Vee hens 94.58 pet r thousand. M. GIL- 

BERT, 2563 N. Do  St., Philadelph ia. 


ULERS WITH YOUR AD ON THEM $4.50 to 
bei thonsand. 
M. GILBERT, 2563 N. Dover St.. Philadelphia. 


DVERTISE your business with adv. 
novelties, Buy them direct, I make 
holder, toothpick on! nail file, in leather case, 
Sample of each, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y, 


ULVEROID SIGNS; lights lightest, a most 

durable and attractive indoor sign Com- 
plete line of eae Eovelties and” Buttons, 
Samples free. F. F, PUL CO., Rochester, N, Y. 


po Black Seal Grain —~=9 ry with 
Emery Scratcher. A useful vertising 
Soran . Sample fl0 cents. KDW 1 W HOW 
RD, Triangle Budi ding, Rochester, - Y., Manu 
3 of her 8) Specialtic alties. 


RITE forsample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ag 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG CuU., Newark, N, J 
Branches in all large cities. 


a i to-day for free “Book of Specialties,” 
Win Mustrated Cay of Intent imported 
wn be oad optical ' goods wRateenk ae 
SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. Y. a 


DVERTISING CLOCKS -Our window and 
wail clocks have permanent advertising 
value. Estimates given on le clocks or 
quantities. Write for circular and information, 
BAIRD MFG. CO.. 20 Michigan St., Chicago. 


REMIUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails. They're attractive, sub- 
stantial 4 cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 
souv 
W Ick HATHA W AY’S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, 0, 


Color Barometers. "ay Oe 
maiied in 64 envelope, 25 
1,000, includ im rink. Sex Send rt = Led 4 
FINK & SON, 5th, above Chestnut, Philadelp 


AMERICAN f.nz.c 
seid ty eau ‘MAI iLi crue = 


for the last six 
Send for Fk EE sample AF 
Offer.” Address PRI -TERS" the 

PRESS, 45-47 Rose St., New t., New York. 








Novelties Wanted. 


I BUY FOR CASH, in large 
quantities, any ORIGINAL count- 
er-selling novelty, mechanical or 
medicinal, adapted to foreign 
drug trade. No advertising neces- 
sary. Quick, clean business. Ref- 
erence: Publisher ‘Printers’ Ink.” 

Show me your samples and quo- 
tations. 


WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
34 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


5 00 FRESH NAMES N. Y. farmers, $1. 
v9 CLARK & CoO., ¢ & CO., Kenmore, N.Y. 

rae names names of nts for sale, all 
5,275 over U. 8., not . S&S. M. BOWLES, 
Woodford, Vermont.” 


00 FARMERS’ names in productive cen- 
] on — absolutely new ody Rural 
Deliver $ rl 


1 000. b 
names A in. Piddress 8. C. LOWE, 28 
Columbus Avenue, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


AMES—City and Co. Directory of Portland 
- gay ¢ 0.5 es 2,700 farmer families 


nd Risen Go pons 1d, $4.50. | Sem books, gt 
pe ercer 
Address W. W. oy ath Portland, Ind, Ref- 


erence, People’s Bank, Portiand, Ind: 
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CEDAR CHESTS. 


OOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 

1 yt te red cedar and pe meg 4 proof 
eet. rices low. Send for booklet. 

MONT FURNITORE 00.. Stateoville, N.C, 
ee ee 


NEWSPAPEK BROKER. 


UYERS and sellers of newspaper properties 
ther their mutual advan 
without a. 2 me puec methods. P 
list of pro esand long of buyers. 
lene Ae of assistance to ‘out B.J. KINGSTON, 
pd Newspaper Broker, Jackson, Mich. 
+ 


HALF-TONES. 


KFECT copper ‘half-tones, | $1 

a per rin’ THE YOUNGSTOWN ARG N. 
GRAVING CO,, Youngstown, Ohio, 

EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
N 2x3, 7bc.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60, 
belvere wane cash ‘accompanies the order. 


OROXV. for aT ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 


a ea 
DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


rae kage ofttimes selis it, 
You cannot im manele how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decora and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, — any other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
munter cabot “Do It Now. S.. is free; so are 


samples 
7 nT MCs ae may desire 10 ese COMPANY, 
roe 1 Verona Street, 


New York. 
ant ky ‘maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 
186. 








a 


MAPS. 


ares STATE MAPS—RAILROAD MAPS— 
OF ANY STATE, giving population 

towns, express _" money order offices, e' 
%c, eac! M back if dissatisfied. 
KY. oHORDER, fox w 
pascal, Be 5c et 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS. 


5 gg ie ag PROTECT. 72-p. book mailed 
 .. ~~  E ports, Was Lacs jp Patent and 
ashing in, 
Established 1 , 


INTS FOR pea SERS an of happy Mees 
and good values.” “C ee, complete 
poe for printers oad advertisers.” Fits vest 
pocket; 25c. postpaid. W. L. BLOCHER, Dayton, O. 


R.NON-PRINTER ADVERTISING MAN—Ever 
feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge! “Concerning 6, Type ” will wt you wise. 
Sc. postpaid. A. 8. CAR ELL, 167 0 . 102d St., N.Y. 
goon STORE D! Bn pee Ready 
mber 15, 1904. ves all the Depart- 

pt and Canada. 








n St., Chicago. 


the United States and Canada. onl 
dollar, ag id. Address DEP ARTHI NT 8 RE 
‘2 . O. Box 1053, New York City. 


Sk lan Slee He 


Secures complete outfit 
consisting of copyrighted Boo k of 
Sample Alphabets and Com eee 4 


Gractions, one of the Celebra 
Segond Fountain Brushes and Ink- 
blets, four different colors. = 
pint of each color, enabling you to becom 
proficient show-card letterer, with reasunable 
Practice, ina short time. The entire outfit sent 
complete and postpaid on receipt of only One 


Merchants can write their own show cards. 


Clerks may add to their business qualifications, 
cy thus become more valuable to their employ- 


J. P, OSGOOD, 106 Fulton 8t., NEW YORK. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES. 


EPARTMENT STOKE DIRECTORY—R 
Me | 15, 1904. Gives all the De; 
res of the United Fg mene and pape 
Tells the lines of goods eac! idles 

gente numerical street list of Pie having | buy. 
g Offices in New York City. Also contains a 
ine of the .——4 Five and Ten Cent — in 
tne United 8! and Canada. Price nly one 
Goler, ag “deren DEPARTMENT 8 ‘ORE 

UB. On . O. Box 1053, New York City. 

——_— 


DIRECTORIES. 


— STORE DIRECTORY—Read: 
tember B 1904. Gives all the De Depart. 

mert " res of the pee 4 States and Canada. 
Tells the lines of goods ea: 
grate Pig reet fist of tuese having a 
lato ffices in New York City. Als» contains a 
i ot uF the leading Fi Five and Ten Cent — in 


Canada. Price one 
dol lion aech r% ss. parpateee STORE 
BOO. Box 1053, New York City 
+O 





se STAMPS. 


Forty CENTS pa: ys for a a rubber stamp fac. 
simile of your signature, An ng Rip Sane under 
3 inches, _ cents a line. All work guaran 

Ask for catalogue. A. EMBREE PR TING CO. co. 
Belton, Tex 


UBBER STAMPS; —SEND ME youraddress and 
firm name, with 25c. pos stamps, and I 
will send you a two line oar jtamp.with pad, 
and my illustrated catal f type styles, — 
paid. HOKDER, 149% Was Washington St.. Chicago 


PREMIUMS, 


RITE for information 
— and advertising c 
BAIRD MFG. Cv., 20 20 Michigan St. Chicago. 


'NHE nia subscription, iption, premium on earth for 
rs circ’ among farmers. Write 
for particulars 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


YON & HEALY'S NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 
now reaay, contains musical instruments 
of ail descri hes. including a special cheap 
tadking machine; §20,000 wortn of ad —— 
ond aseard yee bo oe le year b: 
—— Write for cata Y PRE ‘UM i CLERK. 
yon & Healy, 199 Wabash A\ ive. ., Chicago. 


KLIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable ad 


and “on .-¥- in jewelry and kindred 
lines, fist price justrated catalo; — 
published yo 4 4 issue now ready; free, 

F. MYERS CO.. ‘ow. 48-50-52 Maiden Laue, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR DOG CAN READ PEOPLE at a glance. 


WE GaN TEACH YOU to read peuple like open 
bouks—to know their characters, talents, strong 
and Weak points. 

TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
—_ and easy payments. We deliver the goods 


refund. 
oN NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
istry, astrology = — ha Based on physi- 


ology and and acce accented 
E TW INTY. WARS. Pupils all over 
pine 2 ‘Sur ~ memes so far. Mention P. I. and 


ple will c 
pre BCHOO L OF HOMAN NATURE, 





wd our pre- 





PRINTING. 


RINTING at reasonable prices. MERIT 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ww't trade limited amount of carbon paper 
for printing. 8.0.C, 8. 0. C , Printers’ Ink. 


“of small work (12x18 largest: 
Long Runs solicited for automatic teed 

figures. FINK & SON, 5th, 
Shove Chestnut, Philadel iladelphia, 


IG PRINTING ORDERS, 
run on fast, self-fed ro’ 
vig at minimum cost, Sen 
ent. mALBEMT B. KING & CO 
song! 
Printers and Lithographers, 105 William 8t., N.Y, 
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Write R. CARLETON Cunha, 


Poy. 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogu: 





I you use Letter Heads it will be to your ad- 
vantage to send a stamp for our price. list 


and set of comoies, 
SMITH PRINTING CoO., 
810-12 Broadway, Toledo, Uhio, 
cnsinmninnigigigiaketenms 


FOR SALE. 
OR SALE TO WIND UP | UP FSTATE.—Constitu- 
tionalist (country yeckly),, newspaper and 
job offices. ed li Successf 
y 1 founder to ong of his dea death, D See. 
and by heirs 


y ce. Acti 
= 1, 1904, $2,154.52, and Ce cee ly grow- 


address 
G. ALLISON HOLLAND. 
Eminence, Ky, 


PUBLISHING BTIES. OPPORTUNI- 


GREAT National News Week rom. 
With an epeatent g ngs, 

Would find a splendi 

We know of a good Tasiaten 

Upon which to rest such a structure 


Has oo and good nnii ig of circulation. 
ng g neste 10,000. 


red in A purchase 


I 
— eect SON P. "anne, 


253 Secboer, New York. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (©@@). 253 alpaanertionae New York. 





A DDRESSING o ACHINES. 


Aer MACHINES—No type used in 

Wallace stencil aseneses mee chine. A 

card index system of addressing used by the 

ers throughout the < country. Send 

Addressing done at low rates. 

WALLAC K & O0., 29 Murray St., New York; 510 
Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. — I. 


TMs STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
ae addressing machine, run by motor’or 
‘Oot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Pan ibis; operation simple. "C d used; errors im- 
on simple. Correspondence 80- 


B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
128 Liberty St., New York. 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALER’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000:\@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustratin anne illumi- 


nati en, ving, lit raphing, art 4 ag 
ing. THE K.NSUEY | SrUvIO, 25 1 


Bway, 
~ COIN CA RDS. 











9 PER 1,000, or more; any printing. 
RS ‘The Sow WRAPPER CO. Detroit: Mick, 


1 . 000 11270 81 Siatier*Co Co., Ft. A ation Is: 
pectarstveasceins 1 ~-crulat te Doe 


eee 
Ww t™ make the elect: r PRINTERS’ INK. 
We do the pee h for zome of the 
large nares in the co Write us for 


untry. 
R, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 


Brose it. Ne Neey york. 


$$ 
PRICE CARDS. 
EATLY designed price cards. 50 cents per 100, 
$8.50 per 1,000; aeetee. Cio on tunted 
stock. THE BLAIR PTG. CO., Cincinnati, 
END for pl of the ha the h a price onl 
we sell at 50 cents the hundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used in dis- 
playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICK CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia, 
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8 UPPLIKS, 


SE “B.B.,” pa per op yo op your mi 
U TINK ‘artes ante ee 


du licator instantly; never 
smuts. Get samples and prices trom PNR 
Philadelphia, 


SON, Printers, 5th, near Chestnut, 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, Limited, 
e of I7 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more 
— cut inks than any other ink pouse ti in 


“ioeci prices to cash buyers. 


D stamp for free sample of 
eed Water Paste. It is a dry powder. 4 
* use ey by — cold pA my No’ waste, 
0 odor. ver Raspose rposes. CHARLES 
BERNARD, 1 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


 pouxe-a non-explosive, non-bu ~ 

Fo —— lye yf o> ale 
mpers and improves the suction ro 

will not rust metal or hurt the hands. it 

mended by the best By for i. 

protection of half-tones, For sale by the 

and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’P'G 00,, 





a 
eceseceees S84 8238S OS) (OS 


Clinton, Ia, 
——_+or—_———_ 
PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
mas, Beekman St.. New York Cit: 


ted papers a specialty. Diamond 8 Perfect 
w mite for bigh-grade catalog: 
onan $n 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington 8t., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his' way, 


HE better class of cuts and advertisements 
tor Banks, for retailers. THE ART LEAGUE 
is now at 656 Broadway, New York. 


ETAIL ADWRITING is my specialty, Let me 
write yours. Il can aaase pour business, 
GEORGE 1. SERVO} 
2835 Wyoming St., St. i Mo. 


A=: WRITING— patting more. 
Been at it 14 yea 
JED SCA RBORO, 
557a Halsey St., y St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


* at ETS designee. ned, written and engra’ 
rnished e stationery for pati Rete 
Soneaanion free, if ropes 
wants in first letter. A GHICAN PUB. 00. 








lumbus, O. ae ae 
i 
Booklets, SPP inted. $14.00 Cor 1,000, 9500 
‘or 5,000. 
LOUIS FINK, JR., 


Maker oP Profitable Business Literature, 
Street, near Chestnut, 
Philadelp 





y THE WATKINS COMPANY, 


‘Chi 
We sell SERVICE <a in planaing, 
preparing and placing effective ads and ad 
tising literature. Our Confidential Service Olr 
a is sent free if applied for on business 
stationery. 

Write for sample copy of THE B QUESTION 

It deals with facts, not theori 


IF YOU KNEW 
thata aoolty Se a. of Seema om por 
one even whose first Cos! rhaps stru: ‘u! 
decidedly “ stiff,” was the only profitable _ 


sends out such attr 

worth writing to.” itis the sheer inability of 
thousands to put SELLING POWER in’ to the 
front seats and k FIRST COST in —" : nt 
ones that prevents Some ome g ti — nats of 


vertisi and p 
than they bg Be: — fateltible t test of cheap- 


noes is wr what it will p bre not only W wen 
COST. For Lang Be oe ae this crane be trve 


pa Catal Cue 
— —— ere Malling Slips, ay SH Lg 

zine le » Journal Ad satin ete., 
oo ie ba £ giediy 3 od en = uiries 
— b “individual, + things.” No pos 
No. 2%, FRANCIS1. neieaaieneic 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
#9 cents a line. Must be handed in one 
week in pepe tr Nea may 





ALABAMA, 
Ad aoventiair? CO., Mobile, Abneme. 
A distri buting and Outdo Outdoor Advertising. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Gate ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Gee ., San Francisco, Cal. ’ 





ARNHART or Sw asey, | a! se ary 
B agency west ; em: oy, 
ple, oe proneeet a jot Oks ey by. naan 3 
thou ‘or ni Abel cor weigh ong 
~ on, but ting, etc, bitbaards 


(CQUETIE NEWHALL LL CO., Los Angel: Califor- 
Cz Estab. Place Sa any 
verona, newspapers, ete 

4 eting i 
fie Soast ADV ADVERTISING. 25c. copy; $2 year. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, 107 New phony nao 
a wre... Sen Breas aR le af agency = 
Chicago; occupy rape joy 60 people; 
ne alt ve adv part of ‘an Soe 
paign; ; can save adve! gh mene by - 


ously for newspapers, 
cara,distributing, ct hy 


pe and retailers, Knowing condi- 
. we rocen piace 3 your advertis’g without waste. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
© FOR 3-line Want Ad in 15 1 dailies. 
+) Send for listsand prices. L. P. D. wei 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Star Bidg.,Waseh., v. 
MISSOURI. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW JERSEY. 
AIL order advertisin me goie THE 
STANLEY DAY AGENC AGENCY, Newmarket, N.J. 
NEW YORK. 


PaEnvS & CO., Advertisin ncy 44 Browd 
8t., N. Y. Private vate wires, n, hila, eic. 


qy’eonman AGENCY, 23 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical journal pal advertising exclusively. 


A Gene FRANK & CO., 2% CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Advertisin Agents. Establi ished 

Chicago. ladelphia. Advertis- 
fee all kinds hme y in ed in every part of the world. 


ORTH AMERICAN ADV! ADVERTISING COKPO- 
RATION, Woodbri Building, 100 William 
“a corner of John, New York. A reliable, 
oiling: fine - WO advertising agency, con- 
dio irvics charge os the netprices akaaly 
paid by th the’ Agency - 
HIO. 

et E. RUNEY, » Ramey Bldg.., Th vee 
jewspaper, agezine. joor 

Advertising. Printine osha Writings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHE EL Tne AEe 1 eG AGENCY, 
925 Chestnut Street, i Street, Philadelphia. 
F FOLEY & HORNB Se 


Advertisi 
. 1208 Common wea. maith blag, Phila. 
‘Less Black and White. and more Gray Matter.” 


RHODE ISLAND, 
0." F. ‘ane te pope hd] Providence—Bright, 
magazine, news- 

TENNESSEE. 


A. DAVIS, Springfield, Tenn. Advertise- 

‘e ment writing, advising, planning, placing. 

REENWOOD ADVERTISING pO. (Incorpo- 

rated)—Main Offices. Knoxville, om. 
Out-door aavertising contracted for througho' 


the South. Bulletin an Wall Painting, 
Cut ete. 
; Distribu ign Tacking and 
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CANADA. 
H°w,3% often pon agents of American firms tell us 
advertising is 


ineffective because 
notin poems with Canadian 
t the best results Lgl pereoriation 


in Correspondence 80! 
DESBARATS ADV. AGENCY, Ta., Montreal. 
ps a ae al 


RENTING A NEWSPAPER. 

“Have you anything like that in 
America?” the London newsdealer de- 
manded, putting his finger on a line on 
his billhead which read, “Times to lend 
for hire.” “I have some customers who 
instead of buying the London Times 
every morning, rent it from me. You 
see, the paper comes pretty high— 
threepence a copy—-and there’s some 
that want to read it who really can’t 
afford to pay that price. Threepence, 
you know, is equal to about 6 cents 
American money. 

“And you rent it for how much?” 

“Three ha’pence—just half the price 
the paper sells for.” 

“Ho ow long may the renter keep the 
pap a 

ah to 12 o’clock noon.” 

“What happens to the paper then?” 

“Oh, I rent it to somebody else for 
another three or four hours and charge 
him a penny. And along toward evening 
I sell the paper if possible for another 
penny. I only do it to oblige customers 
who buy other papers from me. I make 
my profits on the papers they buy. The 
London 7imes is looked upon as the 
most reliable paper in England. It is 
one of the institutions of the country. 
People set a store by its opinions, and 
its stamp on a news item is like the 
hall mark on a bit of jewelry.”—New 
York Press. 


TAKES EXCEPTION. 


GERMAN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AS- 
SOCIATION. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Herold des Glaubens is a Catho- 
lic German paper, ublished in St. Louis 
in the interest of Catholic religion since 
1850, and I have the honor to be its 
manager since 1878. I have always 
held that Catholic papers are religious 

apers, but have been dis-illusioned 
in Printers’ Ink of August 17th, where 
on pages 20 and 21 Mr. Mairs does not 
know of any but Protestant papers as 
the “Religious Press.” For this gen- 
tleman the eighteen or twenty million 
Catholics in the domain of Uncle Sam 
do not seem to count for anything. 

Very truly, 
L. BLANKHEMEIN. 


—— +o 
PSYCHOLOGY A LA BOSTON. 
“Folks” generally read the advertise- 

ments for all sorts of reasons, <_< 
from a sense of placid vacuity to one o 
irritated antagonism. Neither of . these 
extreme states of mind is likely to lead 
to “direct sales.” But sooner or later, 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that even these 
ad readers will buy under the spell of 
the advertising, if only it is kept up 
with systematic persistence, arousing the 
one out of his somnolence and smooth- 
ing down the ruffled plumage of the 
other.—Boston Herald, 
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GOOD ADVERTISING IN CHEAP 
MEDIUMS. 


The sooner we can explode the idea 
tha the majority of rural residents are 
ignorant of good form and devoid of 
artistic sense, the better it will be for 
the advertisers. That “ignorant idea” 
seems to be the principle on which a 
large amount of advertising is prepared. 

Is it to be supposed for a moment 
that one who has responded to one of 
the badly illustrated, poorly printed ad- 
vertisements would have ignored it had 
it been in the best possible form? 

The advertiser cannot control the 
quality of the paper, but when he knows 
that his bid for business will be put on 
cheap stock, he should realize the im- 
portance of trying to make his matter 
qos enough to counter-balance that. 

here are good propositions which would 
certainly receive more attention were 
these points observed. 

Let a man in his shirt sleeves pass 
through the street in a country town. 
How much attention does he attract? 
But when one comes from the city, 
wearing clothes that are accepted as 
correct in cut and finish, what then 
takes place? Does not every one look 
at him, and comment on his appearance, 
and ask the next man who comes a'ong 
if he has seen him? Your advertising 
would attract the same attention if you 
would send it out correctly groomed in- 
stead of in shirt steeves.—A. Sheldon, 
in Western Monthly. 








Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $40 a page; double price will 
be charged for specified position—if granted. 
Copy must be handed in one week in adyance. 


POSTER DESIGN WANTED 


By one of the largest manufacturers of Automo- 
bile Lamps. Something distinctly original is re- 
quired. Send designs, accompanied by price 
wanted. Rejected designs will be returned if 
postage isinclosed. Address by mail only. 


THE WHITMAN CO., 
127 Duane Street, New York. 


ADWRITER WANTED 


Excellent opening for man able to write 
crisp and original copy.and tLe advancement 
will be id and profitable. A knowledge of 
mech ani lines will be an asventags. tate 
experience, sa! e .» and send printed 
samples of work done (they will be returned if 
postage is inclosed). Address by mail only. 


THE WHITMAN CO., 
127 Duane Street, New York. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


If caused by stagnant or decreasing trade 
can be cured by me. 

I plan advertising campaigns, edit or 
wr te new copy, and originate designs which 
wil! surely increase your business. 


JOHN C. BENNETT 
765 EAST 146TH ST., NEW YORK 


























BAIRD DESK 
Advertising Clocks 


THE MONITOR 


IT PAYS to 
ADVERTISE 


Public Ledger 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEAN RELIABLE 





Height, 3 ins.; front dimensions, 4 in.x5 in. 

Natural ood or Imitation. Leather Finish. 
tuperior Clock Movement. The Finest Adver- 
tising Specialty ever offered to secure a perma- 
nent place on the desk of 1 buyers. Single 
sample, without ad, by mail, postpaid $1.60. 
Special prices for quantities. 


BAIRD MANUFACTURING CO. 
20 MICHIGAN STREET, CHICAGO. 








| Counsel 
With Advertisers 


A number of years ago I began the 
pleasant work of counselling a large 
advertiser, and I am still serving 
him in the same capacity. Later 
other clients came to me, including 
some of the best known advertisers 
in the world. I have served them for 
more than ten years, and am still 
serving them, and I am editing the 
Christian Nation and also a well- 
known financial monthly. 

I will furnish new copy, originate 
designs, edit house organ, or do any 
similar work. 

You can have the addresses of and 
talk with. or write to, any of my 
present clients. 

Pg full pege eee: appear in all 
of the leading weeklies and maga- 
zines of America and Great Britain. 

I furnish the idea for an original 
full-page advertising design or write 
one or more readers, aggregating 
about 1,000 words for from $75.00 
up. Special prices for smaller work 
or continuous service. 


JOHN W. PRITCHARD 
Prest. Christian Nation Pub. Co. 








121 Tribune Bldg, New York, N.Y. 
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WILL STRAY NO MORE! 
| 








Office of the Gleaner, MAssILLOn, OHIO, June 25, 1904. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 











DgaR Sirn—Inclosed please find check for $11.25, for which please send us 250-1b. 
barrel of your newsink. We have strayed away from the fold for some time under 
strong persuasions from some of our nearer home ink makers, but wish to make 
another careful test of your inks and then place a standing order with you; 80 we 
would ask you to look back over our specifications and be careful to send us just the 
kind of an ink you did before, or as good an ink as you make. 

Yours respectfully, Hancock & Batgs. 


Office of the Gleaner, MASSILLON, OHIO, August 22, 1904, 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 

Dear Sie—We are pleased to advise you that the barrel of news ink you shipped 
usis doing most satisfactory work. We have made several experiments in news ink 
during the past six months with the leading manufacturers in the country, and have 
found nothing to equal your news work. 

Yours very truly, Hancock & BarTEs, 

Send for my price list, and compare it with what 

the credit houses charge. Money refunded if goods 
are not found up to the highest standard of quality. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
10 Spruce Street, - - - - °- New York. 


















Q- ‘* Follow-Ups ” for 
= = Manufacturers. 


We undoubtedly produce more mailing cards, folders, etc., 
for follow-up systems than any other concern in the country. 

We don’t mean by this stock-cuts peddled around to 
everybody, but carefully devised follow-up systems prepared after 
careful study of the needs of each client and intended for his 
exclusive use. 

We would like to hear from manufacturers who realize the 
necessity of covering their field with printed matter in a system- 
atic, intelligent, and, therefore, profitable manner. 

We do all the work—writing, illustrating, engraving, printing 
and stamping, and supply the necessary card system, form letters, 
etc., so than any clerk or stenographer can take care of all 
letters of inquiry, and keep the thing going until every inquiry is 
turned into an order if it can possibly be done. 

If you want to “do more and make more,” send for our 
book of that title. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
No. 210 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
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11,130 
PEOPLE 
CAME 


To the Toilet Goods Department of the Great 
Gimble Store in Philadelphia—the largest retail 
Store in the world—in answer to a special 
offer, and each purchased a combination pack- - 
age of 
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MUNYON’S 
WITGH-HAZEL TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Consisting of One Cake of Munyon’s Witch- 
Hazel Soap, One Tube of Munyon’s Witch- 
Hazel Face Cream, and One Box of Munyon’s 
Perfumed Witch-Hazel Talcum Powder. 


The Sale was Made Under 

an Original and Attractive Plan 
Which is open to any progressive and reputable — 
department store in America who will write 


immediately for particulars, provided arrange- 
ments have not already been made in that city. 


IT IS A BUSINESS WINNER 


Which—if you desire to build up your Toilet 
Goods Department—you should lose no time 
in getting hold of. rite to-day. 


MUNYON REMEDY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


The Todd Adjustable Hand 
Loom is, according to the text of 
the advertisement marked No. e 
an article upon which the little 
folks can learn to weave, and prob- 
ably the illustration at the left of 
this advertisement was intended to 
illuminate that fact and show just 
how the little folks do it. As a 
matter of fact, this picture is one 


Fe] emer tose 





as 
gem 
A the 
te te, 





Todd @ Tedd 
Loom No 720 &. 0th 91, Mieacapeiia, . Mina. 


No.l 
of elimination rather than illumin- 
ation, 

It discloses little or nothing even 
to the most patient investigator. 
The picture in the original occupied 
a space about two inches square; 
hence the only excuse for this sad 
result is that the character of the 
illustration is not at all adapted 
to this class of work. 

The first question that ought to 
be asked of a cut is, will it print? 
As a matter of fact, this is gen- 
erally the last question asked by 





S2 TODD ADJUSTABLE 
s) HAND LOOM 





the advertiser, even if he ever asks 
it at all. 

If a picture is inartistic or lacks 
any other more or less essential 
feature, we can overlook it, but if 
it won’t print anywhere it is asked 
to print, it is a failure and all its 
good qualities are rendered null 
and void. 

When a drawing is submitted to 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF FRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGE! 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 








33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 







you, Mr. Advertiser, ask this ques- 
tion, first, will it print? 

No. 2 is an illustration of the 
same subject which will print any- 
where and everywhere. It has 
other good qualities which are ob- 
vious, but they are after all second- 
ary to printability. 

We can see what the little girl 
is doing and note that she seems to 
enjoy it. The name of the article 
is also strongly displayed. 

* * * 


Here is an advertisement of a 
game called “Election,” which oc- 
cupied a quarter page magazine 
space—running across the page. 

This advertiser succeeded in get- 
ting pretty nearly everything he 
could think of in this little space. 
He has his trademark, Uncle Sam, 
the President and others. Over at 
the right there is an abortive at- 
i to show a hand held in this 








game and what is to be done or 
might be done with it. 

‘there was a lot of earnest 
thought and hard labor put into 
this advertisement, but the end 
does not justify the exertion. The 
only way in which it could be made 
worse would be to take the dif- 
ferent ingredients and stir them up 
with a spade. 

There is one thing more that 
needs to be said about this 
advertisement. The figure in 
the lower left-hand corner is evi- 
dently a vulgar and disgusting car- 
icature of the late Senator Hanna. 
This ad appeared in a September 
magazine, some months after Sen- 
ator Hanna was dead and buried. 
and at a time when even the man’s 
political enemies have none but the 
kindest words for him. 

The shocking bad taste of an ad- 
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vertisement of this kind is almost 
beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. Caricatures of public men 
in advertising are always in bad 
taste, whether they are alive or 
dead, but this one is particularly 
deplorable. Things of this sort 
should always be cut out of ad- 
vertising—they are liable to come 
back at you in a way that will hurt. 

This passion for getting every- 
thing possible into one advertise- 
ment is beautifully illustrated in a 
quarter-page advertisement of the 
Hill Dryer Company, which ap- 
pears in a current magazine but 
which it would be absolutely un- 
kind to reproduce here. 

At the top of the quarter-page 
referred to there is a picture show- 
ing a house with a tower, windows, 
etc., a foreground of lawn and 
background of trees and shrubbery, 
a lawn clothes dryer, a young wo- 
man hanging out the clothes and a 
dog. At the bottom there is an- 
other house in the distance, a long 
strip of lawn with trees, etc., and 
an ordinary clothes line hung full 
of clothes, the moral evidently be- 
ing that the top picture is the right 
way to do it, and the bottom pic- 
ture is the wrong way to do it. 

Just think of all this in a quar- 
ter-page magazine ad with plenty 
of room for type besides! 

* * * 


The picture of a rat in the act 
of committing suicide is possibly 
not the most inviting and pleasing 














illustration that ever happened and 
perhaps its good taste may be ques- 
tionable. There are a good many 
people who don’t like rats, anyway, 
and if they don’t like rats it is 
more than probable that they won't 
like to see the picture of a rat. 
There is something repulsive dbout 
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this particular animal, and repul- 
sive things don’t make good jl. 
lustrations for an advertisement. 

However, this ad has its good 
points. It stands out prominently 
is well arranged and displayed and 
certainly no one is going to get 
away from it. 

If the Rat Biscuit Company 
showed questionable taste in show- 
ing the picture of a rat, it showed 
good taste in making the picture 
show up good and strong. There 
are a good many advertisers who 
would have insisted on having a 
whole regiment of rats followin 
the lead of the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin. 

* * * 

Here is a neat and dainty adver- 

tisement clipped from a household 


2, Why is true love like 


STRANSKY 
Steel Ware? 


Eg) 


Ma 














It’s all imported (the ware, ‘not the love). But all impored 
ware isn't Swranshy. Whee enameled ware te offered os 
“Imported "’—took ot the fhbel. If it reads: “ Impormd 


‘Wore that Wears. 


STRANSKY & CO. 
NEW YORK 





magazine. Other advertisements 
of Stransky & Co. have been good, 
but this is the best which has so 
far appeared. It is extremely neat 
and well balanced with plenty of 
white space to set it off—it looks 
clean and inviting. 

The connection between Stran- 
sky Steel Ware and true love may 
not be so desperately close, but it 
is close enough for all intents and 
purposes. This advertisement 
shows what can be done when an 
advertiser does not insist upon 
crowding his space, but gives it 
plenty of room to show off its 
good points. 

* * * 

Here is an advertisement of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway 
which is a curious sort of thing. 
It would not reproduce very well, 
but you can catch the idea. 

The lady at the left presumably 
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represents Chicago, as the Chicago 
motto, “I Will,” appears upon her 
breast. There is some:hing the 
matter with the lady. She does 
not present that vigorous and self- 
assertive appearance which Chica- 
go typifies. On the contrary, her 
despondent attitude and gloomy 
countenance suggest remorse, as if 
the lady had been out with some of 
the Chicago aldermen of notorious 
capacity. 

The savage figure, kneeling at 
her feet, is presenting a locomotive 








on a tray or a rug, or something. It 
is highly probable that this means 
something, but there is nothing to 
show what it means, and, there- 
fore, we cannot say whether it 
means well or ill. 

It is not absolutely essential 
that an advertising illustration 
means something. If it is suf- 
ficiently attractive and beautiful, 
the fact that it has no direct con- 
nection with the advertisement may 
be forgiven, but when a picture 
has absolutely nothing to commend 
it from an artistic point of view, 
and, what is more, has no apparent 
connection with the advertisement, 
there seems to be no excuse for it. 
It would be better to leave it out 
altogether. 


PE Act © 

NO OBJECTIONABLE ADS. 

181 Pearl Street, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I beg to bring to your attention, for 
advertising purposes, The Colored Amer- 
ican Magazine published in New York 
City by the undersigned. We publish 
10,000 copies of the magazine, monthly, 
and have, practically, the monopoly of 
the United States in the magazine Leal 
ness for the Afro-Amer'can. 

e are willing to arrange satisfactory 
rates with you, we, of course, reserving 
the right to refuse all matter that we 
do not think proper for insertion—hair 
Straighteners and other objectionable 
ads. Frep R. Moors, Business Mgr. 
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THE MATTOON, ILL., JOURNAL. 
Mattoon, Ill., Aug. 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


It may require considerable hardihood to in- 
stitute a claim against that set forth by Ralf 
Tennal of the Atchison, Kan., Glode, but as 
comparisons have been invited I believe that 
the Mattoon Evenzng Fournal circulates 
qmgeetively as well, if not better, in its field. 
In Mr. Tennal’s letter in Printers’ INK of 
the 1oth he claims a circulation for the Globe 
# shee in a city of 16,000- 

s I figure it, that equals 34 per centum 
ong population of Atchison, and is remark- 
able. 

Now, the Mattoon Evening Journal aver- 
aged last month (July) a circulation of 3,000. 

attoon is a city of 9,622 by the last census. 
The daily circulation alone thus runs 33 per 
cent of the population of this field. In addi- 
tion, the Fournal, weekly, has a circulation 
exceeding 1,800. As no statement appears in 
Mr. Tennal’s letter separating the weekly 
from the daily Glode, I take it for granted that 
it includes both the daily and weekly. The 
total circulation of the Mattoon Evening and 
Weekly Journal is 4,800, or almost 50 per cent 
of the population of Mattoon. 

The Daily Journal usesa card system for 
circulation accounts and keeps a dead beat list, 
z. e., those who will not be taken by our soli- 
citors because they do not pay their ten cents 
per week. There are 288 of these cards. Many 
Papers would carry this ‘‘dead wood” along, 
especially if they were striving to make a circu- 
lation showing merely. If the Journad did 
that it would make a still better showing than 
50 per cent. 

here are some papers in Illinois that would 

ive the Journal a close rub for the sugar 

owl prize suggested i Mr. Tennal, but we 
believe the Your nai would come close to win- 
ning in cities of its class. We would be afraid, 
however, of the booming Kewanee Star- 
Courier, the extremely ‘‘fine and dandy’’ De- 
catur Review and the prosperous Peoria Star, 
but we are willing to chance a showing with 
them if Printers’ Inx starts a contest. 

Regarding the ratings of the American 
Newspaper Directory, will say this paper has 
never had any trouble in getting a rating when 
it has furnished the facts to Mr. Rowell. We 
have noticed with interest your series of news- 
paper investigations now going on in Print- 
Ers’ INK. Thatis the way to get at the real 
facts. We anxiously await the time when 
your representative gets around to Mattoon, 
assuring you that everything in the Journal 
office will be thrown wide open to him. 

Mr. Tennal says in his letter that St. Joseph 
and other large cities surround Atchison, I 
almost forgot to notice that part of his letter 
in the comparison with our paper. Mattoon 
has St. Louis on one side, Chicago on another 
and Terre Haute and Indianapolis on another. 
The morning papers from those cities reach 
Mattoon at7a.m. The evening papers from 
St. Louis and Indianapolis reach here at 3 p.m. 
with early editions, but notwithstanding that, 
the Yournal’s list has grown and their lists 
have diminished. The /ourma/ carries the 
Scripps-McRae service and maintains a strong 
special service from surrounding towns. 

Very truly, M. H. Bassett. 
a ee 

Cierk—This man writes that he feels 
10 per cent better since he began to 
take our remedy. 

Patent Medicine Man—Hm! evidently 
a clerical error;—he meant to say 100 

er. cent, Correct it accordingly and 
ave the letter published.—Puck, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions 





odel advertisements, ideas for window 
‘or bettering this department, 











The large number of small ads space by the acre, and who em- 
in the columns of the Philadelphia ' ploys an expert to prepare his copy, 
Evening Bulletin seem to fully! The Bulletin bunches these small 
confirm the statement made in this | ads, and, in this way they produce 
department some weeks ago, that|an effect similar to that of a de- 
the smaller stores in the large! partment store ad, each small ad 





cities, and those which are a little 
out of the beaten path of trade, 
can well afford to use space in the 
newspapers and, in many cases, can 
make good advertising capital of 
the very conditions that seem to 
handicap them. The impression is 
very strong among small retailers 
in the large cities that rates are 
practically prohibitory and_ that 
only department or other large 
stores in the very heart of the busi- 
ness district can afford to use 
newspaper space. They have but 
little faith in the small spaces that 
are almost invariably overshadow- 
ed by large advertisers, and, as a 
rule, the publisher, in his greed for 
big space advertising, takes no 
trouble to disabuse them of these 
impressions, overlooking or ignor- 
ing the fact that these small ads, 
in the aggregate, are quite as pro- 
fitable as the large ones. The 
Bulletin takes exactly the opposite 
view, and not only makes rates for 
small spaces that are decidedly 
fair and reasonable as compared 
with its rates for department stores 
and other users of large space; 
but it goes to the retailer with a 
definite plan for using space in the 
right way and thus eliminates a 
great deal of the watchful experi- 
menting that these small advertis- 
ers would do if left to their own 
devices. The Bulletin, recognizing 
that its interests and those of the 
small advertisers are mutual, takes 
sufficient interest to study their 
advertising needs and to prepare 
good, strong, attractive copy for 
them. The result is—results, and 
the advertiser with only a few hun- 


dred dollars to spend for adver- | 


tising gets as good or better re- 
sults in proportion to his expendi- 
ture than the advertiser who buys 





| 


representing a different line, and 
the whole covering nearly, if not 
quite everything that would be rep- 
resented in the average announce- 
ment of a big store. The Bulle- 
tin has no purpose to antagonize 
the department stores, in fact it 
carries its full share of such ad- 
vertising, but it realizes the value 
of building up a good strong clien- 
tele of small advertisers, some of 
whom, with the Bulletin’s expert 
assistance in the preparation of 
| copy, will eventvally become big 
| advertisers, and it goes after this 
small business that many other 
papers will not even ask for, know- 
ing that the big space users will 
use its space without strenuous 
solicitation, | Many a_ publisher, 
{both in large and small cities, 


|could add a good thick layer to 
| his profits by taking a leaf from the 
| Bulletin’s book and doing some- 
thing to educate the small retailer 
| in the profitable use of small space; 
‘and the small retailer who doubts 
his own ability to prepare good 
copy should insist upon the as- 
sistance of the publisher in that 
direction. This department should 
be very helpful to both, presenting 
each week model ads, covering a 
wide variety of subjects, and being 
suitable just as they stand or easily 
adapted to the needs of those in 
the same or similar lines of busi- 
ness. Publishers who feel inclined 
to follow these suggestions, or 
who are in doubt as to the advis- 
ability of doing so, should read 
the story of the Bulletin’s develop- 
ment in the May 18 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. It is decidedly in- 
teresting. Scattered through the 
pages-of this department are a 
number of these small ads from 
the Bulletin, all of which show the 
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painstaking care that is so neces- Good One for a Trust Company. 


sary in the preparation of copy 


for small space. 


An 


From Philadelphia Bulletin. 





There are many examples 
to show the folly of having 
life insurance made payable 





Diamond Rings. 
Gems chosen by a judge, 
| and mounted by an artist. 
Here you are safe, yet you 
pay only moderate prices. 
An eighty-six-year old house. 

RIGGS & BRO., 
Watches, Diamonds,  etc., 
310 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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directly to inexperienced or 
incompetent beneficiaries. 

You can avoid such mis- 
fortune by making this com- 
pany your beneficiary in 
trust. Many shrewd busi- 
ness men are doing so. 

Call or send for our 
booklet “Relating to Wills, 
etc.” 


THE CLEVELAND 
TRUST CG., 
Assets $24,000,000, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














For a Title Guarantee Concern. 





Reading the Title 
Clear. 


The possession of a title 
polic y this company is 
eine f to all the world that 
the title to your real estate 
is clear. Not only this, but 
should anybody ever dispute 
it, we will defend you with 
our capital, surplus and the 
double liability of our stock- 
holders, and in the event of 
any possible loss, make you 
whole. No greater protec- 
tion could be asked. It is 
yours for a small fee. 

TITLE GUARANTEE 

AND TRUST CO., 
Empire Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Daily Journal, 





- 
| You Remember 


the good old days way back 
yonder on the farm—how 
your mother used to make 
| the nice sweet home-made 
| Kettle-Rendered Lard, and 
| how different everything 
| used to taste then? Don't 
you know that you can_ get 
the same tasting Home Ket- 
tle-Rendered Lard made by 
I. N. Voorhees & Co., at 
247. Morris avenue? No 
— matter in this lard. 
Many housewives have tried 
it in the past few weeks, 
and are enthusiastic in 
praise of it. Put up in 3, 
5 and 10-lb. pails, and loose, 
12c. a pound. 














Appetizer from the Philadelphia 


Bulletin. 





Good Use of Small Space in 





Crab Cutlets roc. 
each. 


Made from fresh crab 
meat. They are just a hint 
of the many good things 
you'll find in our Delicates- 
sen Department. 

Other current offerings 
are: Rice Croquettes, joc. 
doz.; Beef Bologna, 12%c. 
lb.; Sliced Beef Tongue, 
soc. Ib. 

Many housewives are 
finding it a great conven- 
ience to supply their tables 
with attractive ready-cooked 
edibles from this  depart- 
ment. 

HANSCOM’S, 

1311-15 Market St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Special This Week 
McClure’s 


Dep't Store 22nd and 
Ridge Ave. 

We're out of the high- 
priced district, hence these 
out-of-the-way prices. 

Best Lancaster, Gingham 
534c. yd.; 8c. Unbleached 
Sheeting, 36in. 5c. yd.; 8c. 
Outing Flannels, 5%c. yd. 
soc. Corset Covers, 35¢.; 
12%c. Ladies’ Black Hose, 
gc.; 25c. Men’s Gauze Vests, 
17. 

2163 Ridge Avenue, 
| Store closes 6 p. m. Open 
Friday and Saturday Even- 
| ings. 


| L 
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For Lard ‘“‘Like Mother Used to Make.” 
A Good Ad from the Elizabeth, N. J., 


How One of the Smaller Stores ‘Out 
of the High-Priced District’ Makes 


the 
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A Printers’ INK reader, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, sends this adver- 
tisement: 

REMOVAL SALE. 
CHEAP RAILROAD RATES. 

On August 1 we will move to our new 
office in the Fort Worth National Bank 
Building, vacating our present quarters. 
We don’t want to have to move our 
tickets, so are 

SELLING THEM CHEAP 
To Summer Tourists’ points, to St. 
Louis, and a number of other places too 
numerous to mention. Incidentally we 
want to say that we have 

BEST SERVICE IN TEXAS, 

Three Fast Trains Every Day To St. 
Louis, Memphis and North and 
East, and they 
ALWAYS LEAVE ON TIME. 

Call around and look at our stock be- 
fore buying your vacation ticket. We 
have a fine large assortment, and can 
sell to any old place. 

Office, No. 700 Main Street. Phone 
229. Ask us, we know. 

JNO. M. ADAMS, C. P. & T. A. 
and asks: “Does this ad, which 
appeared in this evening’s Tele- 
gram (an evening paper of the 
city) appear to be anything out 
of the ordinary for a railroad ad- 
vertisement?” Yes, it is decidedly 
out of the ordinarv—too much so 
in fact, because in that one feature 
it is misleading. The natural in- 
ference would be that tickets are 
being sold at cut prices in order to 
reduce the stock before removal, 
which, of course, is not true. It 
would have been much better to 
advertise a few attractive trips, or 
perhaps a different one each day, 
quoting prices for transportation. 
It may be that most of those who 
read this ad will understand that 
it is just an attempt to attract at- 
tention by playing upon the time- 
worn removal sales so common in 
other lines; but it is bound to be 
misleading in some cases and 
therefore is not a good ad. 


In the Bluff and Cordial Western Way. 
Eat! 


When you happen to be in 
Oswego long enough to get 
hungry you can find no bet- 
ter place to satisfy your ap- 
petite than at the White 
Front Bakery. 

There you will find the 
best short order lunch 
counter in Oswego, and you 
can get anything you want 
to eat. You will be treated 
white too. 

Oswego, Kansas. 
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A Good Ad for a Good School, From 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 





Educational 
Advantages. 


Never has the Temple Col- 
lege at Broad and Berk sts. 
been in better condition to 
impart to male or female a 
thorough education in forty- 
six different branches. Day 
or Evening Courses. Terms 
very moderate. 

Full information on _ re- 
quest. 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 
President. 
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Soon Be Time to Advertise School 
upplies. 








| School Supplies 
the Children Like 


are the kind you find here. 
Every good tning for mak- 
ing school work easy. 

New and_ second hand 
School Books bought, sold 
and exchanged. Money saved 
you in this. 

Our “Grammar School 
Tablet” is the standard mar- 
gin line tablet. Every other 
good kind of tablet here 
also. 

This store will be open to- 
morrow (Tuesday evening) 
to accommodate the school 
trade. 

HANFORD & HORTON, 
6 North Street, 
Middletown, N. Y. 











An Unusually Good ad for a Little. 
Advertised Line that Offers Many 
Possibilities for Profitable Publicity. 








Your Machinery 
Needs | 


are quickly supplied here, 
no matter what they are. 
you need an Engine or a 
Boiler just drop us a line— 
if it’s a Lathe or other piece 
of heavy machinery —a 
Pump, Drill, Press, Saw 
Mill—in short, whatever 
you find yourself in need of 
in machinery or mill supply 
line, just ask us for our 
catalogue or pamphlet on 
the subject and we can soon 
satisfy you of our com- 
petency to fill your order in 
the most satisfactory man- 
ner. Write to us. 


MOORE & HANDLEY 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 


| Birmingham, Ala. 
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It’s for Lack of Good Advertising That 
Such Things Become iy pg vet 
it Helps Wonderfully to Let People 
Know About Things That They Don’t 
Think of Asking For. 

| 










Masons’ Tool 
Bags. 


Made of extra heavy | 
yhite duck with inside 
Ghockets and reinforced bot- 
| tom, leather handles and fit- 
ted with lock and key. 

18 inch size $1.50. 
POMEROY & COE, 
Successors to 
Everts Bros. & Pomeroy, 
137 Genesee Street, 
| Auburn, N. 


It’s Astonishing How a Comparatively 
Small Thing Like This Will “Pull” 1; 
the Price 1s Well Cut. And Every 
Sale Means a ‘‘Preferred Position” 
Standing Ad in Somebody’s Kitchen. 








25c. Measuring 
Glass, gc. 


| Something every house- 
| keeper should have. Need- 
ed many times a day. 

A_ measuring. glass made 
of clear glass. Can be used 
for liquid or pound measure- 

| ments, 7 inches tall. 

Offered to-morrow. only 

| for gc. 


| §. KANN, SONS & CO., 
Washington, BD. C. 





Ninn 
Templeton Says WeH, and is Wise in 

Hitching His Personality to His Bust- 

ness by Saying “Templeton Says.” 








Templeton Says: 
“Keep Baby Well 
This Summer.” 


In the first place get a 
sterilizer so that everything 
you feed the baby with will 

pure and sweet—free 
from the germs that cause 
Summer stomach troubles 
and other baby ailments. 

A sterilizer does not 
cost much and will insure 
baby’s health during the hot 
weather. Your doctor’s ad- 
vice is the same as ours. 
Ask him. 

Bell Phone 144-J. 
Federal 115. 

33 North Main Street, 

Washington, Pa. 


Sa — ——— 











ducement. 
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Furniture 


Repaired and 
Reupholstered 


The present is an oppor- 
tune time for the repairing 
and reupholstering of fur- 
niture for fall and winter, 
and at no other time can it 
be more conveniently spared 
than when you are away for 
the summer. A particular 
advantage is that our shops 
not being overcrowded now 
we can give more time and 
careful consideration to the 
work than later in the sea- 
son when people are return- 
ing home and want the work 
done at once. 

During July and August 
all repairing will be done at 
summer rates, which are 
about 20 per cent less; and 
all furniture will be stored 
until your return if you 
wish. 


WOODWARD & _ LOTH- 
ROP. 


, 


Washington, D. C. 











How Shannon Says His Interesting Say 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin, 


- 





Little Home 
Fixings 

are done quicker and neater 
if you have the right tools 
and materials. We sell both. 

Brass Hooks that fit any 
moulding, for hanging pic- 
tures, joc. doz. up. 

New Drawer Handles and 
a little varnish will make an 
old bureau equal to new. 
Half hundred styles. 25c. a 
pair up. 

Furniture Polish, 15¢. 
can. 
Paint Brush, 1oc. 

Tacks and tack hammers 
in styles and sizes too num- 
erous to mention. 

Everything in home tools. 
Our catalogue for the ask- 
ing. : 

A big = assortment = of 
knobs, fasteners, bolts; all 
kinds of locks, hinges, 
catches, lifts, etc. 

Our Repair Shop is the 
place to send things of 
metal to be mended. 


SHANNON, 
Hardware, 


816 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Excellent Argument and a Price In- 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IK 
THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


In PRINTERS’ INK for August 17, 1904, Mr. G. be ws! Mairs directs 
tion to the comparative consequence of the Religious Press from an 
advertiser’s point of view, saying, in part: 


J 








1 


The religious press constitutes a medium 
for advertising that represents a tremendous 
purchasing clientele. 

A brief comparison of the publications is- 
sued under the Congregational, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist denom- 
inations, and those known as Undemonina- 
tional, will not be amiss. 

In making a list of religious papers for 
ya use, the Undenominational would 

¢ first, then the Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Episcopalian. 

For lack of a better and more trustworthy 
directory—and it will be hard to find one— 
let us base our observations — the figures 
given in Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1904. For brevity let us divide 
the periodicals according to known and un- 
known circulation, as indicated by Arabic 
figures and a letter rating. 











Denomination Bae’ of Uphnewa Total 
1 Congregational 3 17 20 
2 Episcopal 2 54 56 
3 Presbyterian 10 48 58 
4 Methodist 15 114 129 
5 Baptist 28 117 145 
6 Undenominational 35 186 221 

Grand Total 93 536 629 





Of the 629 publications issued only ninety- 
three will state their circulation. Of these, 
thirty-five, or more than one-third, are Un- 
denominational. 

You will notice a steady increase in the 

ber of inational publications in 
the above list. The Congregational has 20, 
the Baptist 145. 

The Undenendnesiede’ list numbers 221, or 
nearly 100 more than the largest Denomina- 
tional Jist. So, then, the Undenominational 
publications wiil receive very careful atten- 
tion on the part of every shrewd advertiser. 





The advertiser who examines the Directory is convinced of the super 
lative value, to him, of the papers of known, over those of unknown, 
circulation. 





= 
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Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory has been issued Annually fot 
thirty-six years, and was the first effort ever made to ascertain and proclaim 
newspaper circulations. 


1904 EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Subscription Price Ten Dollars—Net Cash. 
Checks may be made payable to 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 








